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yA/^/A TIONS IN FRENCH PRO NUN- 

CIA TIONS* 

Results of a pedagogical experiment made by 

comparing the examples given in Matzke^s 

Pkimekof Frknch Pronunciation with 

their equivalents in the Michaelis-Passy 

DiCTIONNAIRE PhON^TIQUE DE LA 

Langue Fran^aise. 

••The pronunciation of French,*' says Profes- 
sor Matzke, *' is confessedly the most difficult 
subject which the student meets in undertakinjj^ 
the study of the huiKua^e.** It has also l)een 
my experience th.it it is one of the niost diffi- 
cult subjects that the student meets during l;is 
entire study of the lan{i:uage. The importance 
of the sulyect, whether for readinjj, particuhirly 
poetry, for understanding; the spoken language 
or for speakin)>: it, must appeal to any teacher 
earnestly desirous of imparting; to his students 
the essence of the original. The contribution 
of Professor Matzke, dealing directly with this 
phase of the subject, is in its way the most 
serious attempt to call attention especially to 
this trying feature, although it has been dealt 
with as scientifically and completely in Profes- 
sor Grandgent's Short French Grammar and 
in Professor I5e\ ier's French Grammar^ as the 
limits of these treatises permit. Such works 
in this country and such a work as that of 
Kossmann und Schmidt, Lehrbuch der /rati- 
s'dsischen Sprache,^ show what the feeling is in 
regard to the importanceof the matter at home 
and abroad, and are attempts to place the 
study of language on a more satisfactory scien- 
tific basis. 

In what measure the study of language 
sounds can be combined with the study of the 
language itself, is a question of how far theory 
and practice can be combined; so many factors 
enter, that no single statement can answer for 
all cases ; the knowledge, ability, and interest 
of the teacher in such work are most vital 
factors, not to mention others. In my own 
case, I have little confidence that I could use 
Professor Matzke's Primer effectively with a 
class of beginners, and in such matters each 
teacher must, I believe, be his own judge of 
how satisfactorily he can deal with a subject. 
My own experience leads me to believe that 

I Leipzig, 1896. 
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the simplest,as well as the most natural method 
for the beginner is merely as close imitation of 
the teacher as possible. One thing at a time, 
and first a practical famiHarity with the sounds 
obtained by hearing them, — after which the 
study of sound symbols, tongue positions, etc., 
may contribute whatever it can. If a teacher 
can teach both effectively at once, he may pre- 
fer to do so. While it is not my belief that pho- 
netics and language should be separated, yet, 
on the other hand, I doubt whether at all stages 
they should always be taught together. While 
I have tried to teach more or less of the science 
of language and pronunciation both in the col- 
lege and in the graduate school, the results 
have been so different, and so much in favor of 
emphasizing this feature in the latter rather 
than in the former, that I am inclined to believe 
the graduate school the proper place for the 
systematic treatment of the sounds as distin- 
guished from the study in general of the entire 
subject. Thus it is that I have there, with a 
class keenly interested in the subject, taken up 
Professor Matzke's I^imcr. We have gone 
through it, scrutinizing everything carefully, 
with a view of getting all possible knowledge 
in regard to the pronunciation of the examples 
there recorded. Notwithstanding the fact that 
much of such work has necessarily l)eenin the 
nature of a book review, 1 desire to state th«it 
the task has not been taken up in a captious or 
fault-finding spirit. Indeed, my hearty appre- 
ciation of Professor Matzke's good work has 
already been publicly expressed in an article in 
the AlaHre Phonetique.^ 

The number of variations met within study- 
ing the examples suggested the idea of going 
over them all and stating the results in tabular 
form. In doing this we have had the advantage 
of some works not to be had w^hen the Primer 
appeared, notably the Michaelis-Passy diction- 
ary, portions of the HatzfeldDarmesteter dic- 
tionary, and the Passy-Rambeau chrestomathy. 
The titles of quite a number of other works 
consulted were given together with comments, 
more or less extended, in footnotes referring to 
the examples as they occur in the Primer. 
Such a study, of course. Professor Matzke did 
not contemplate, certainly with students of the 
elements ; and did I not believe that such a 
study must be directly useful to teachers of 

a S«pt.-Oct., 1897. 



French and post-graduates rather than to un- 
der-graduates, the comparisons would have no 
raison <VHre, 

As is well-known to those interested in the 
scientific study of the French language, the 
latest and most important contribution to the 
science of French pronunciation is the Mi- 
chaelis-Passy Dictionnaire PhonHique.z The 
time spent in its preparation by scholars so 
competent for their task must naturally rank 
this work as an authority, which, unless the 
promise that is reasonably to be expected 
fails, and that is unlikely, must be quite as 
weighty as any that exists on French pronun- 
ciation. Accordingly, while in our examination 
all available authorities have been consulted, 
the M.-P. dictionary has throughout been made 
the basis of the comparison. The results com- 
pared with those obtained here by other classes 
in this field have proven by far the most profit- 
able and the most interesting, which is one 
reason, in the first place, why I desire to make 
them known. Secondly, if this article can 
contribute anything toward directing attention 
to these two important contributions to the 
study of French pronunciation, Prof. Matzke's 
Primer and the excellent M.-P. dictionary, so 
that they may possibly be used in our colleges 
and graduate schools in some such way, for ex- 
ample, as that set forth here, it will not have 
been written in vain. 

Professor Matzke's sound symbols differ 
'somewhat from those used by the Association 
Phonitique Internationale with which the com- 
parison is here instituted. Although they an- 
swer the purpose, I do not believe they answer 
as well as do the symbols of the Association^ 
and, to my mind, it is to be regretted that 
scholars cannot unite upon one system, the ad- 
vantages of which, as I have already pointed 
out in the article, above referred to in the 
Maitre Phonitique, must be obvious to all in- 
terested. 

Taking up first the *' Explanatory Table of 
Phonefic Symbols,**4 the symbols representing 
the vowel sounds are given with the key-words, 
while just below, for covenience of comparison, 
I have merely given the symbol used to repre- 
sent the above sound by Michaelis-Passy, with- 
out their key-words, which are not essential. 

3 Hannover, 1897. 
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a (passe); 


a (page); 


t (t^te); 


a; 


a/ 


f : 


q (rose); 


u (rouge); 


fr. (heure); 


ff; 


«/ 


os: 


a (chambre); 


2 (pain); 


§ (bon); 


&: 


€/ 


5; 


e (^p^); 


i (dire); 


g comme; 


e; 


• 


^; 


as (feu); 


u (mur) ; 




0; 


y: 




& (un); 


^ (le); 





ce; 
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: sign of length. 

: sign of length. 5 

As may be seen, with the exception of /=Fr. 
I, and «^Fr. ou^ the signs for nasality and for 
length, each symbol differs from its correspon- 
dent in the other system more or less. 

The symbols representing the consonants in 
each system are more nearly alike : b, d,f, g, 
k, /, ;/i. «, p, r, J, /, V and z being alike in both 
systems and representing, respectively, the cor- 
responding French consonants, x is given as 
a symbol =^j. As it is not used in the Primer 
as a symbol at all, and as both k and x are used 
as symbols, why it should appear here is not 
clear. In regard to A, Professor Matzke says : 
** h whether it stands at the beginning or in the 
middle of the word, is never pronounced in 
French. *'6 Consequently its non-appearance in 
the Primer is phonetically exact. Of course if 
there be a slight aspiration audible, then it 
should surely be recorded by some symbol de- 
noting aspiration. In such forms as Fr. hache 
andyV hais^ it can undoubtedly be heard in the 
pronunciation of many French people. Mi- 
chaelis-Passy, who use the symbol ^, say : *' A 
indique que la liaison et I'^lision ne se font 
pas, et qu'on pent aspirer."? This to my mind 
is more satisfactory, because one has a safe 
guide in the perplexing cases of elision and 
linking, even though the h is absolutely silent. 

The symbols which difTer from each other in 
the two systems, but which represent the same 
consonantal French sounds are : 

5 Used, as en p. 46, note 3, to indicate consonantal length- 
ening, although almost invariably throughout the Primtr 
vocalic length is meant. 

6 P. 40. 7 P. X90. 
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J=(sh in E. sham) ; 
f . . (r//at, har^e); 

il (semi-consonantal i) 
7* . . . (^eiix, b/en) ; 

I u and /V=rsemi-consonantaI i, u and ii have a 
reference,* where by means of examples these 
symbols are explained. The corresponding 
M.-P. symbols/, w and //, wi/k their kcyzvords^ 
if not so readily transparent as some of the 
other symbols of the Association Photiitiqne^ 
nevertheless convey at once a rather more in- 
telligent idea of their values than do Professor 
Maizke's |, u and //, ivithout looking up the 
reference. 

The sign ** is used in the Primer Xo denote 
vowel nasality; that is, to show that a sound not 
nasal is made so by the air partly deflected 
through the nose. This same symbol, how- 
ever, is placed over the character representing 
French gn, which sound is already in itself 
nasal. Inasmuch as lip nasal m and point 
nasal // are distinguished by diOerent symbols, 
why palatal Vr. gn sound should not be is not 
clear; and that point nasal //should do service 
as a palatal nasal by putting the tilde (*«) over 
it is using the sign to indicate position, a func- 
tion different from that originally assigned to it. 

The first criticism in particular which my 
class made, was in regard to the symbols a 
(passe) and a (page). Professor Matzke has 
chosen the common symbol a to represent the 
less common variety of Fr. a, that is, Fr. back 
a\x\ passe; and he has chosen the compara- 
tively rare symbol Greek alpha (nr) to represent 
the more common variety of Fr. a in page. It 
would be more natural and more logical that 
the common symbol a should represent the 
very frequently occurring sound, front a as in 
page, while the comparatively rare symbol 
Greek alpha (nr) should represent the less fre- 
quently occurring back a in passe, about as in 
the Michaelis-Passy, or exactly if a of the 
Primer can be considered as Passy's a. I 
quite agree with the class. It must be remem- 
bered in this comparison, then, that when in 
any given word, which is transcribed in each 
system, the symbols for the Fr. a sound are 
alike, that is, either a and a or or and a, the 
sounds in each word in the two systems are 

8 Cf.|4a. 



^=(s in leisure and z in azure) ; ^=(ni in union) ; 
^ . . (/ean, rou^e) ; ^ . . . (re^er, peij^-we) ; 

u (semi-consonantal u) n (semi-consonantal ii) ; 

w . . {on\^ p^ele) ; ^ (^//ile, n«age). 

different; and when the symbols for the Fr. a 
are different^ that is, a and a or a and a, the 
sounds in the two systems are a/ike. Thus in 
the Primer ^^ we have Z'/(a.T=voir, M.-P. vw^:r; 
/£rj///a.*r~territoire, M.-P. teritw^:r ; ftfxa,:r= 
noir, M.-P. nwn.-r ; in each of which three 
cases the a in question in the Primer is of the 
less common variety or Fr. back a, while in 
the M.-P. pronunciation, it is of the commoner 
variety, or strictly speaking, phonetically/rf?«/ 
a in distinction to the former sound back a. 
On the same page we have rua (rua should 
have been printed), =roi, M.-P. nva, where 
again the vowel sound in the two systems is 
different; but in the form ioTmo\=mt{a, M.-P. 
/;/zf/a, the vowel sounds in each case are iden- 
tical. In addition to the criticism made by the 
class in regard to the use of the Greek a, an- 
other has since been made to me by a Professor 
of Romance Languages at a neighboring uni- 
versity who kindly looked over some of our 
work, to the effect that there is something to 
be said in favor of the aesthetic side of typog- 
raphy and that the needless introduction of 
the Greek (t mars an otherwise pretty text. 

Another symbol which the class criticised, 
and rightly too, I believe, was the one for the 
so-called e mute, or the e which is not mute (e). 
It is a less effective symbol than the M.-P. in- 
verted ^, because it is so easily confused with 
£, the symbol for the open sound in Fr. t^te. 

Coming now to page i, the alphabet, the 
letters are given and their names thus : a (a) ; 
b (b^), c (c6), d (de), e (€), / (effe), g (g^). h 
(ache), etc., just as in the past they have been 
given in most grammars. It seems to me, 
however, that as it is now customary to name 
the letters by their sounds in the word that is 
spelled, the consonants being pronounced with 
the so-called e mute following, it is eminently 
appropriate to mention that fact in a treatise 
on pronunciation. It would appear, too, if one 
may venture in this connection a criticism on 
the M.-P. dictionary, that the letters of the al- 
phabet be treated as words might have been, 

9 P. a8. 



as in theH.-D. dictionary, where both the old 
and the new pronunciation of the letters are 
indicated; but M.-P. do not give sound equiva- 
lents for them in the body of the dictionary, 
and one*s information on that point is only to 
be had on page 319, where over the table ap- 
pears: "Chaquelettredoitseprononcercomme 
la lettre italique du mot mis en regard." 

We now come to the examples themselves ; 
but in giving a brief analysis of our work, a 
few observations of a critical nature upon some 
of the subjects treated in the Primer are nec- 
essary. Indeed, anyone of these topics offers 
in itself material to the Romance student for 
an attractive seminary paper, and the object 
here is not so much to criticise Prof. Matzke's 
work.as to bring out |>edagogically how useful 
his Primer may be made with advanced stu- 
dents, — for whom, it will be remembered, he 
did not intend it. 

1. Syllabication. With certain combinations 
of consonants, there is a difference of usage 
which is troublesome if entirely unnoticed. 
For example, three of the words given as illus- 
trations in the Primer^^are psi'Sieur=pcX'S^:r; 
e-sca-lier = ^-ska-ll^ ; at-mo-sph^-re = at-mg- 
yfV^' Littr^ gives the same, except that he 
carries the principle of beginning each syllable 
with a consonant so far as to write a-tmo-sf(&r'. 
H.-D., on the other hand, indicates the follow- 
ing syllabification : pis-teur; 'ks-kh-lyi; ht-mbs- 
ftr. This latter division is more in accordance 
with the principle generally observed of open 
e and o in closed syllables, and closed e and o 
in open syllables, which Prof. Matzke seems to 
be carrying out in r^5/^rand espirer^ § 16, not- 
withstanding his rule under 4, p. 2. 

2. The so-called e mute. This is explained 
under § 14, p. 10; but the examples of usage 
in the passage on p. 63 certainly in many cases 
differ radically from recognized conventional 
usage. Thus, p. 69, line 15, appears z dev£^ 
je devais ; p. 65. line 18, tin piiia/£:r=unt 
petite affaire, and on p. 67, line 3, /?r ptitfil^ 
(the /final in ///Vis, of course, a slip)=un petit 
filet, dun 5w/«f=d*une chemin^e (same line). 
It must be obvious, from these examples, that 
the principle which rules ordinary practice in 
such cases is ignored. 

3. Diphthongs." Inasmuch as H,-D. says 
that ** . . . aujourd'hui notre langue ne connalt 
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plus de diphthongues,"" and the leading au- 
thorities look upon the subject in this way, the 
use of the term diphthong is unfortunate. »3 
The note on page 29 : *' There is another -ten 
which is bisyllabic, and which is pronounced 
|a or 1^,*' is very puzzling and seems to imply 
that the ** diphthongs ** previously discussed 
are not bisyllabic and, therefore, differ from 
the examples given in this note in that respect. 
Of the six examples there given but two are 
recorded phonetically as bisyllabic: client= 
kH& and science— ji^.'j (M.-P. writes sj&:s). If 
the combination -ien is bisyllabic, how can it 
be pronounced {& ? This at once opens up the 
difficult subject of bisyllabic and consonantal 
pronunciation. 14 

4. '* Double consonants are pronounced like 
single consonants. '*>5 This disposes in a prac- 
tical way of a most perplexing feature. The 
treatment seems like that of Pfissy in Les 
Sons^^^ where he states : ** . . . mais il faut se 
rappeler qiril n*y a pas en r^alit^ deiix con- 
sonnes." To indicate, however, a difference 
between the sound of the single letter and that 
of it doubled, the M.-P. dictionary uses the 
consonant doubled, while to denote the same 
sound Professor Matzke uses merely the single 
consonant, excepting occasionally, and in note 
3 of page 46 where : indicates consonantal 
lengthening. Usage here seems hardly fixed, 
for Cauvet says>7 . . . *'on doit faire entendre 

ces deux consonnes dans les mots qui 

commencent par i7/, imm, inn, irr, syll. ' ' This 
usage, too, is supported by other authorities. >» 
The disadvantage of writing phonetically but 
one consonant in such cases is the likelihood 
of a slovenly pronunciation, such as appears 
to me that indicated on the nineteenth line of 
page 65 : l^-dedans=/n'</.-a, and which Passy in 
the Sons^9 writes laddA. 

5. Consonants. These are divided into con- 
sonants similar to English and consonants dif- 
ferent from English.ao It -is precisely here and 
because of the similarity of the consonants in 
the two languages that the proper effect is just 
missed, because the dissimilarity is not under- 

xa P. xxvit. 

X3 In modern text-books like Grandgent's Short French 
Grammar, the word "diphthong*' appears to be carefully 
avoided. 

X4 Cf. Beyer, Phonetik, 243; Lesaint, pp. 1x9-127. 

X5 P. 34. 16 I xa6. 17 P. 70. x8 Cf. H.-D. 

X9 P. 69, line 3. to Pp. 33-49. 



stood. The subject has the cardinal impor- 
tance that the French vowels have, which sub- 
ject, by the way, Prof. Matzke makes clearer 
than its counterpart the consonants, but not 
until the subject of quantity is reached.*' The 
essential difference between the French and 
Engflish stops may possibly be divined from 
the table on pa^e 33, but that the French are 
less explosive than the English is not brought 
out with the effectiveness which the impor- 
tance of the matter warrants. 

In regard to the Fr. uvula rand point r, Prof. 
Matzke says: **both are equally correct. "»« 
Prof. Grandgent says: "Students should select 
one of these, and practice it constantly until 
they can produce it without difficulty. "«3 My 
experience with professional teachers, actors, 
and speakers, leads me to believe that it will be 
hard to find any who recommend the uvula r 
to their students ;»4 but, of course, this is de- 
batable. 

6. Double forms. Except in the Illustrative 
Sentences Prof. Matzke rarely gives double 
forms, doubtless for the sake of simplicity. 
He does note double forms for Fr. aurai^ aurais^ 
genSy heureux^ plus,, sens, tons and trop. My 
class, to be sure not beginners, repeatedly rep- 
resented to me that, for examples, either words 
which had but one well-established pronuncia- 
tion should be offered, or otherwise all the 
facts in regard to the pronunciation of the 
example should be given. Throughout the 
Primer there are scores of words that have 
more than one pronunciation. I take from the 
lists some well-known cases to illustrate: or- 
gueilleux.'^i taureau;^^ spicimen,^7 examen^^^ 
auto mn e, "^^ j III H^ip Anzfers;i^ poing.'S^ Guizot^zi 
cuiller^Vt Monlaigne.ii mauvaise.i^ 

7. Rare, antiquated or obsolete words used 
as examples. Such words, occurring occasion- 
ally as examples in the Primer^ appear out of 
place. For instance, the pronunciation indi- 
cated for sanctuaire37 is sd-ta^cr, a pronuncia- 
tion, according to Littr^, current in the seven- 
teenth century ; emmaigrirz^ is given by H,-D. 



ax P. 31. 
83 L. tf..p. 4* 
as P. x8. 
a9 P. 34. 

33 P- 40. 
37 P. 3. 
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34 See CauYet, p. 66. 
a6 P. ti. 17 P. a3. a8 Hid, 
30 P. as. 31 P. a6. 3a P. 34. 

34 P. 43. 35 P. 44. 36 P. 48. 

38 P. a3. 



as vieilii ; Speautre is quite a rare word despite 
the fact that Jean Richepin makes use of it in 
Act iv. Scene i of Le Chemineau : 

'* Vous en avez ^orchtf d'autreit. 
Ah I dame I on a parfois la nielle en ses ^(>eautres.'* 

resacrer.Vi is not even given by Littr^, and 
Larousse gives no author who uses it; cheoirA^ 
brings back to one's mind studies in Old French. 
8. Colloquialisms, occurring in the selection 
on page 63. Cases like : d*une chemin(-e4»= 
diin itfiinc have been commented on under e 
mute ; and such pronunciation as l^-dedans= 
/crc/.-a under double consonants. It only re- 
mains to speak of a number of colloquial ex- 
pressions due most of them to assimilation. 
In a number of cases, usually, do( de before .v 
-ffront vowel is represented phonetically by t, 
thus : reluisants de c6n\fie4»^=reMzd i s^ru:z ; 
en train de s^cher43=5 ir"^ t sese ; m'arrivait 
dessus44=: ;/ianV^ tsii ; bateau de pommes45= 
bixtgtpgtn; filet de {wm^^A^^fil^tfume ; au- 
dessus47=f?/jtt/ pleine de soleil48=T^/^« / sg/£:{; 
et de si ^tonnant, de si renversant=^/ji eton&, 
tsi rdv^rsd. There is no doubt that such pro- 
nunciations are common, but whether they 
represent standard French and belong in an 
elementary treatise seems to me doubtful. To 
be sure, Passy indicates such usage, but his 
works and texts exemplify one phase of the 
language, — the spoken idiom. Given the 
chance, the student will fall into these ways 
quite quickly enough. 

The examples which follow arc taken from 
the qualitative list which my students were re- 
quired to make. First the phonetical form as 
transcribed by Prof. Matzke is given, and on 
the same line, after it, his French translation of 
it, which the M.-P. phonetically written form 
immediately follows. The comparison speaks 
forcibly for itself. I merely give in this r^um^ 
ofour work the first seven examples,49 together 
with the footnotes which will illustrate the 
character of the work throughout, this one list 
comprising about three hundred words com- 
pared. 



39 P. 3«. 

4a P. 63, 1. la. 
43 ISid,,\, 13. 
46 P. 67, 1. 3. 
49 Pp. i-a. 
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44 P. 6s« 1. 10. 45 /did,, lines xo, xx. 
47 Uid,, 1. xo. 48 P. 69, 1, xo. 
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M.*s Primer, 
I. P. I. avua:r so 

2. P. 2. £;«f5i 

3. ** m^zS 



ti 



M.-P. Dictiomiaire, 

avoir avwa:r. 

aimer e-me ou e'me, 

niaison ms'zj ou nie'z^, 

4. •• dekhxre declarer deklare. 

5. *• f^ne.'tr fen^tre J\jl)ni:tr, 

6. '* pastes :r pasteur pastce:r, 

7. '* prizin prisinc prism ou prizm. 

Many of the words occur over and over 
again ; nevertheless with tiie class I have had 
a record made of every variation every time it 
occurred. This is laborious, but the discipline 
in the matter of accuracy will repay serious 
students, such as I have had, and will reveal 
the inherent character of the elements of the 
language.and the distinctions between them in 
mechanism and sound, in such a way as to 
leave a lasting impression. Take the Fr. forms: 
enfouir and enfuir. Written as in the Mich- 
aelis-Passy dictionary fl'/z^'/Vrand li'fiii:r^y\\^^^ 
two words become a lesson in themselves on 
quantity and position and on the mechanism of 
vowel sounds. 

The second list which the class made, em brac- 
ing between five and six hundred words, was a 
purely quantitative list.and its compilation was 
for the purpose of drill in quantity. If there is 
one thing more than another that even good 
students of French know absolutely nothing 
about, that is quantitative distinctions in read- 
ing and speaking. This is natural, for they 
hear it and speak it so little. It is on the stage, 
and in general in public, that these distinctions 
are more obvious than in familiar conversation. 

Prof. Matzke says that: "for practical pur- 
poses it is sufficient to distinguish two degrees 
of length, the long and the short vowel.* '5* 
To be sure, with beginners, any more distinc- 
tions might for the moment prove embarras- 
sing ; but with advanced students the making 

50 H.-D. gives as a rule for the sound in Fr. -mr the com- 
moner variety of « (or front a). As may be expected and as 
M.-P, notes (p. 315), the inversions between a and a aromore 
numerous than the many between t and e, # and 9, and ct. 
Prof. M's usage with regard to words in -cir is the opposite 
of that given by M.-P., as the forms for tftwt'r illustrate; al- 
ways bearing in mind that M's a stands for the less common 
variety (or back 0), while the a of M.-P. stands for the com- 
moner variety (or front a). 

51 .H.-D. [e-m6]. Alfred Cauvet, on p. 38 iif Z<» Pronon- 
ciation fran^aitt et la diction (xo°*« Edition, Paris, 1889), 
says : '* II n'y a que les villages ^loigntfs dc la Basse Norman- 
die oil Ton prooonce /-«(/, f-d/,** 



Up of this quantitative list has proven as profit- 
able as has the compiling of the qualitative 
list above. Much of the trouble in pronuncia- 
tion arises from not recognizing the value of a 
lengthened vowel, which, while not quite so 
long as an accented one o{ full length, is 
nevertheless long enough to be unpleasantly 
nn'ssed if its time value is ignored by classing 
it as short. The difference between full length 
and short quantity must be palpable even to an 
untrained ear. There is, however, more dif- 
ference between a short vowel and a so-called 
half-long than there is between the half-long 
and that of full length. If. instead of classi- 
fying short and long, we classify short and 
lengthened, it is a simple matter to remember 
that full length vowels occur only in the stressed 
syllable, and that the s;ime vowel occurring in 
the unaccented syllable is, as a rule, half- 
long ;53 thus: banque=^J.>fe; but banquier= 
bSL'kje; longue=/<5.x/ but longueur=/(5';?<P.'n 
As this principle covers thousands of cases of 
nasal vowels in the unstressed syllable which 
are obviously long in the stressed, it becomes 
of immediate and wide utility. Take, for ex- 
ample, the French form: incomprehensibility— 
Vk3'pre-a'si-bi-li'te, There is a whole lesson 
on quantity, and on that most essential matter, 
the division of syllables, (not to mention sever- 
al other points) in that one word, when sepa- 
rated into syllables and written phonetically as 
in the M.-P. dictionary. The student who will 
take the forms which Prof. Matzke gives and 
supply from the M.-P. dictionary quantities 
for the unaccented syllables throughout the 
manual will, I believe, be effectively cured of 
ever bolting a French word. 

Lastly, in going through the Primer, a large 
number of misprints or slips (well-nigh impos- 
sible to avoid in phonetic transcription) and ex- 
amples for which, as it seemed to us, no ade- 
quate authority could be found, were noticed. 
Any of us who use text-books will, I think, 
agree that it is in the interest of all concerned 
to call attention to any such inadvertence, 
however slight, sharing on this subject the 
feelings of one of our Mod. Lang. Notes 
critics "that for our students nothing should 
be thought too good. "54 

53 M.-P., p. 3x4, B. 

54 F. De Haan in the Notes for June, 1897, p. i8s, column 
364. 



M.'s Primer. 

1. P. I'-fM^ 

2. " ^ysosQ 

3. ** ja%.-r 

4. P. 12: «£ 

5. P. 14: rptts^ 

6. P. 15 : ig/i (4th phrase) 

7. P. 26: rfzyslys^ 



fonction 

consomption 

sanctiiairess 

net 

rAti 

}Oli57 

ri^siimption 



8. P. 27: 2nd phrase: Nous irons en Europe juin prochain.59 

9. P. 28 : rwofio roi 

10. P. 29: uin=iie^ 

11. *' siil^ suint 

12. ** sii^te^ chuinter 

^3- P- 30* 9tJi phrase : Les fruits, etc., .... sont m(ires.«« 



it 



14. " i4lh ** i^.T^a 5^a:r 

15. P. 32 : su:t^2 

16. P. 33 : r^n 

17. *• t^i 

18. *• J^»67 

19. P. 34://£ 

20. P. 36 : ncescct^l 

21. •' kg:ki^ 

22. P. 39: gzenofgfm 

23. •* 's^a:r 

24. *' kri 

25. ** arsiepiskgpal 

26. P. 40 : gita:r 

27. ** Hhigfiiteu 

28. P. 41 : f?/^/56 

29. ** Araz 

30. ** gtsu 

31. " r^(> 

32. P. 44: fiziggngmi 

33. ** r^kuipm^ 



hier soir 

chAte64 

r^ne^s 

t^te«6 

saine 

plailM 

Neufchatel^ 

coke 

X^nophon 

cheoirTa 

Christ 

archi^piscopal 

guitarre73 

ambiguity 

h6tel 

la hache 

haut-dessus7S 

h^roT^ 

physiognomic?? 

requiem 



M.-P. Dictionnaire, 

Pksfi, 

k^sbpsfl, 

sd(k)tife:r. 

net. 

roti. 

^oli ou ^celi, 

(not given). 

rwa. 

syt ou sych. 
/yt'te oufyos'te. 

je:r ou i(j)e:r swa:r. 

fyt. 

ren. 

tet. 

se(:)n. 

pie. 

ng'/a'tel. 

kok. 

gzenop. 

fwa'r. 

kriit. 

arkiepisk^pal. 

gita:r. 

d'bigyite. 

otel. 

la ha/. 

o'tsy. 

he'ro. 

rekyi{J)efn. 



55 No diaeresis over the u, 

56 Cf. Grandgent, /. c, note a, p. 10. 

57 Should h^jolie here. 

58 Littr6 and Larousse both give ri-non-pti-im \ Lesaint 
(p. 107) gives rf-tanp-cion, 

59 yumprfichaiu certainly lacks the idiomatic ring about it 
in French that E. **next June" has. I doubt whether any 
educated Frenchman will tolerate it. 

60 The semi-consonantal diacritic under the u is missing. 

61 Should be mUrs here. 

6s The semi-consonantal mark under the i is missing. On 
p. a8, d. ie:r is written. 

63 According to H.-D. the length of the vowel is moytn. 

64 No accent over the u in the French word. 

65 Should be rtniu ; rkn« and UU appears in the second 
edition of L«» Sons, p. 60 ; in the third edition, it is corrected, 
p. 80, while in the fourth edition, curiously enough, it reap* 
pears, p. 84. 

66 More commonly Mie^ 



67 §ce the list (p. 157) in the fourth edition of Ltt Samt: it 
appears by the note that the quantity of this word may be 
either long or short. 

68 Should have a circumflex accent over the /. 

69 Should have a circumflex accent over the a: M.-P. 
writes: Neu(f)chatel. 

70 H.-D.[k6k']. 

71 According to Lesaint and Larousse the last vowel in 
XhMphon is nasal. 

73 The modem spelling is choir. 

73 Should be guitart, 

74 The diacritic,under the U is missing; \en vert -gu-i-t6] 
H.-D. 

75 Should be »u-€U**ut, 

76 Should be hirot. 

77 This form is not to be found even in the largest diction- 
aries, hence its place in the Primer may properly be ques- 
tioned. 

78, 79 Should have diaeresis over the u. 



(I 



34. ** ubikniim ubiquity 

35. P. 46 : y?r*o fier (the verb) 

36. •• ir:^giitie irregulierSi 

37. P. 48, last plirase ; ^parn^^ ^pargner 

38. P. 52, phrase 11 : Le temps fait beau,*3 etc. 



ybikyUe. 

fje. 

i(r)regy/je. 

eparne. 



39. P. 57 : nu'dg-nann^ 

40. •* vu'dg-na:t^ 

41. P. 58: kil'dg-na^A 

42. P. 63 : pzurdiii^s 

43. P. 63, 1. 16: dmilptit^ 

44. P. 65, 1. 6: tt//»7 ml: a Hzere 

45. P. 67, 1. 20: bixtg d^ bi&sisa::z 

46. P. 73. I- 3: de/p^ Iterc 

47. P. 73, I. 8: e d^ gr&:d pat 

48. P. 73, 1. 11: al/Q:s9^ 

Besides these inaccuracies which I have 
numbered, there are amonjj: the Ilhistrative 
5>entetices throughout the manual a number of 
phrases which certainly can be improved and 
made the better to typify French usage. From 
those criticised by the class, I select a few by 
way of illustration : 
P. 22. Lc nouveau mattre est beaucoup aim^ 

par ses ^Idves. 
P. 27. Les Europ^ens n*ont pas corinu TAm^ 

rique avant la d^ou vertc de Colomb. 
P. 30. Avant d'entrer en France on doit passer 

en douane. 
P. 31. La pluie a tomb^ presque toute la 

journ^e. 
P. 48. 11 concha le fusil en joue et tira sur 

Tours. 
P. 49. Vous avez 1:1 un bel exemplaire de This- 

toire de Guizot. 
P. 53. lis resteraient ici, s'ils avaient encore 

du temps. 
Anyone who will use the system of phonetic 
transcription employed by Prof. Matzke and 
that of the Association Intertiationale will, I 
believe, find the latter the simpler. Where 
many diacritic marks are used, as in the 
Primer^ the chances of making mistakes are 
increased proportionately. Evidence of this, 
to a certain extent, is the number of diacritics 
omitted in the above list. Take the form given 
for Fr. juin=itfg, (three letters and five dia- 
critics) and compare it with the corresponding 
forms in the M.-P. dictionary ^Has, ^t(l^ ^wt ; 
compare Jilso Fr. chuinter-,y//g/f with the M.- 
P. forms fyi'te and /t/ce'te ; also Fr. essuyer= 

80 Should have diacritic under the / [tu vers fi-e], H.>D. 

81 The acute acceut over the first e is miuing. 
Ba The diacritic over the m is mi««ing. 

83 Only heard, I believe, in our school rooms. 

84 These verbal terminations are pronounced with front n, 
as most of the grammars state : Grandgent, /. c, p. ii, note 
I ; Bevicr, p. 94, { 39» > • ^^*^y* ^* S^nt, fourth edition, p. 
151, 3°. Beyer and Passy, considering that in the north of 
France there are no such tenses as the above forms belong to, 
omit a jtarx/irf^fi/ throughout their verb system, and conse- 
quently the imperfect of the subjunctive. 

85 The diacritic over the s is raissing. 



nous donndmes^ 

vous donndtes^i 

qu'il donnAt84 

aujourd*hui 

de mille pelites 

un mince lis^r^ 

bateau de blanchisseuses 

de faux int<ir6t 

et de grandes pattes 

Alphonse 



JX^trdt/i ou o^ordi{i. 



esilUe with the M.-P. esifije. I believe that 
more time and more care nuist be expended 
in writing any of these words according to 
Prof. Malzke's system than according to that 
adopted by M.-P.; but the two systems stand 
side by side, and one has only to compare 
them. To summarize, I believe it to be of the 
highest importance to the cause of education 
in general for scholars to unite on one system. 
To aid in doing this nothing more important to 
one phase of linguistic science has appeared 
than the Dictionuaire PhonHique. Is it not 
fitting here to ask scholars to give it a trial ? 

In his pref;ice to this work, M. Gaston Paris 
Bays : 

*• Votre dictionuaire sera encore utile ^ la 
science par les doutes nicmes ou les contradic- 
tions qu'il ne manquerapas de provoquer ; car 
tons vos lecleurs ne senmt pas de votre avis 
dans tons les cas, et il sera tr^s intercssant de 
noter les points sur lesquels leur opinion difl(^re 
de la v6tre, et de rechercher les causes de ce 
dissentiment.'* 

The comparisons made in our class-room this 
fall, specimens of which I shall be glad to show 
to any who mjiy feel interested to see them, 
and of which this article, long as it is, is only 
a very brief r/5//;//^, have been called forth by 
the interest awakened by the new phonetical 
dictionary. The Primer of French Pronun- 
ciation has had just the effect which, according 
to M. Paris, the dictionary is destined to have, 
and therefore Professor Matzke*s work, both in 
stimulating interest and inviting comparison, 
has proven directly and indirectly doubly ef- 
fective. 

J. Geddes, Jr. 
Boston University. 

86 Hardly to be imitated, if according to the authorities, 
standard pronunciation recommends moHp*tit^ but une pttitt 
[mS pti, yn p»tit]. On the next transcribed page (65), seven 
lines from the bottom, occurs Un ptit tSt-.x^^nt pttite affairt, 
Cf. Chardenal's First French Course xviii (a). 

87 Should be CR. 88 Should b« de. 

89 Evidently da fox etere also; cf. J^esaint, p. 398. This 
question of "linking " often brought out in the class profita- 
ble discussion on mooted points. 

90 Should be d*. 91 Should be alfys. 
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Two Acadian- French Dialects compared with 

** Some Specimens of a Canadian- French 

Dialect Spoken in Maine,** 

Paper No. II. » A. 

** Some Specimens of a Canadian- French Dia- 
lect Spoken in Maine** is the title of a paper 
by Professor E. S. Sheldon, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, published in the Transactions and 
Proceedings of the Mod, Lang, Association 
of America,'^ in which the writer by recording 
phonetically one hundred and thirty-seven 
locutions (words, phrases, expressions), gives 
an idea of what may be heard in local dialect 
French in Maine. I have already shown in 
Pape> No. I, by a word for word comparison, 
such differences as the three dialects there 
compared may offer, attempting when possible 
to explain or account for features especially 
interesting when compared with standard 
French. It is now the purpose of this paper 
to make a similar comparison of the two 
Acadian dialects recorded in Paper No. I with 
the Specimens from the Canadian-French dia- 
lect of Maine examined by Professor Sheldon. 
The sound notation used in Paper No. I, as 
there stated, is identical or meant to be as 
nearly so as possible with Professor Sheldon's, 
which is also adhered to here and given for 
convenience of reference. In no other way, 
I believe, can the "regular character of sound 
changes in popular dialects" be so faithfully 
and strikingly presented as by the use of pho- 
netic spelling.^ The symbols // (Spanish y^^/a), 
/ as in E. pin, d as in E. dull, and H as in E. 
/////, I have added for the other two dialects. 

Vowels : a, Fr. pas ; &, E. law ; a, Fr. rat ; 
a, Fr. rtn, ^n ; ae, E. hat; je, Fr. in; 6, Fr. d^; 
^, Fr. t^e ; Professor Sheldon has two varie- 
ties of > : ?» nearer i and ^a nearer ^ ; e, nasal 
of S a, Fr. d^; i. Fr. ni; T, E. pin ; 6, Fr. p^t; 
6, Fr. lort ; 5, E. dwll ; 6, Fr. on ; 6, Fr. pen 
(rare) ; 6, more closed than Fr. pen ; o, as in 
Fr. p^wr (not frequent) ; 6, Fr. «n; u, Fr. to«t; 
ti, E. pwll ; ii, Fr. 1/me. 

Consonants : b, Fr. ^out; d, Fr. </ent; f, 
Fr. /aux ; g, Fr. ^os; h, Fr. ^onte; h, Sp. 

X Paper No. I appeared in Mod. Lang, Notes for Decem- 
ber. 1893. A"<^ i" the January and February numbers for 1894. 
Also tssued separately. 

9 lb. Vol. iii (1887), pp. aio-ai8. Also issued separately. 
• Deprinted from Moo. Lang. Notes, vol. xii, Dec., 1897. 



yefe; k, Fr. czx\ 1, Fr. /ong; m, Fr. wot; n, 
Fr. «i; fi, Fr. ensei^«ement ; p, Fr. /as; r, 
Fr. rond (lingual) ; s, Fr. ^ ; s, Fr. ch^mp ; t, 
Fr. /as; v, Fr. i/ent; w, Fr. otA\ y, Fr. ^ole; 
z, Fr. J2r^le ; i, Fr./oue. 

For the sake of brevity, I have taken the 
key- words of sounds from Passy's Sons du 
Frangais and therefore to ensure accuracy as 
far as possible, must refer the dialect student 
to Professor Sheldon's *' Specimens,** where 
will be found an introduction to his article and 
then the vowels and consonants of the dialect 
together with a more or less detailed descrip- 
tion of some of their characteristics. In order 
the better to draw conclusions from the present 
paper, it is important to read Professor Shel- 
don's remarks given outside of the one hun- 
dred and thirty-seven numbered phrases. 
Throughout the phra.ses themselves, I have 
endeavored in every instance to give essen- 
tially — and nearly always textually— just what 
Professor Sheldon recorded. He adds to his 
introductory remarks : *' The English transla- 
tions are those given me at the time, the 
French equivalent words are by me.*' Quantity 
he indicates occasionally when the vowel is 
very plainly long as a, /, etc. The accented 
syllable is usually unmarked, but when noted 
is so by a dot (*) after the vowel as a, i\ etc. 

The first twenty-two of Professor Sheldon's 
Specimens are arranged so as to show ex- 
amples of Maine dialect A=Fr. z ; specimens 
23 to 34, dialect /j^=Fr. t or k followed by a 
front vowel ; specimens 34 to 55, dialect dJt=r 
Fr. y (consonant), g followed by a front vowel, 
d followed by i; specimens 55 through 137, 
miscellaneous examples. As the attempt to 
explain sound changes from standard French 
was made in the notes to Paper No. I, where, 
in these dialects, the same change is noted, 
merely the reference to the number of the note 
where such explanation occurs will be given. 



I. 



Waterville, Me., dialect ^3=Fr. z; also 

z=Fr. Z.4 



3 The clue to the origin of this most interesting peculiarity 
is given by Professor Sheldon on the last page of his "Speci- 



mens. 



4 Dialect I— Fr. » is Cheticamp usage ; but dialect A or ^<— 
Fr. z can also be heard among the most illiterate in Carleton 
and is frequent all along the north shore of the bay of 
Chaleurs. 




VVaterville: gahd, ka6I^f61 staTfamla (or 

ia)8— that woman's a fool = 
gageons qu'elle est folle, 
cette femme-I^. 

1. Carleton: gaz6,5 ka^l^fttl st3faml&8= 

gageons qu'elle est folle, 
cette femme-1^. 
Cheticamp: gazo, ka^l^fbh© st3faml&8= 

gageons qu'elle est folle, 
cette femme-1^. 
W.: gaho, kdst6ml& ^ fu=that man's a 
fool— gageons que cet homme-1^ 
est fou. 

2. C: gazo.s k^st6mld 6 fu— gageons que 

cet homme-1^ est fou. 
CC: gaz6, k3stu"ml& ^ fu=gageons que 

cet homme-12l est fou. 
VV.: gaeli^=to wager=gager. 

3. C: gaz^»a gah^,«agah^w=gager. 
CC: ga^^"= 



<( 



W.: 



4i 5* ^''' 
CC; 



h^l^fdt and z^l^f^t«3=I have done 

it=je I'ai fait(e?) The second ^ 

was at least once plahily ^ not S. 

But cf. Nos. 15, 16. 

zl^f^ and ( zdl^f;^t»a.>3=je I'ai fait(e ?). 

< hl^f&t 
zl^f^ ( hl^f^t= " " " *« 



5 That /" Jfl preraiU over jf Ad or /vlAA, which may be 
heard, U possibly due to the influence of education. 

6 For explanation of Fr. ? before a pronounced consonant^ 
dialect o or <k (to common in many Fr. dialects), for example, 
Fr. re-r/r— dialect vkrt, see note no. 77, Paper No. I. 

7 The first a in stufant may be due to the influence of the 
second a. 

8 For dialect S— Fr. d or <t, see i, under note 4a, Paper 
No. I. 

9 The Carleton dialect has ref{:ularly in the second and 
third persons singular the mid-front-narrow /for CC. low- 
front-narrow, a slight change noted also in Lfs parUrs 
Paris ens by Kokchwitz. 

10 The vowel is about as in E. </«//, mid-back-narrow in- 
stead of Fr. mid-mixed-wide-round ; a change that may re- 
mind one of Fr. on in certain word«— dialect u, for instance, 
Fr. 3(;»i.'A/«^^ dialect bus, exactly like the £. word **busk," 
though this latter change is due merely to relaxation of the 
muscles, that is, the wid* replaces the narrow. 

XI Fr. #iiff and <»«, not nasal, are regularly represented by 
UH and un in the CC. dialect; for example, Fr. donner^QQ, 
dune^ see Paper No. I, note 64. 

19 Cf. notes 4 and 5. 

13 Analogy of feminine forms in / prevails; this occurs 
frequently in both Acadian and Canadian, though more no- 
ticeable in Canadian French as remarked in note no. 59 of 
Paper No. I. 



11? . j h^l^f^t^dzMer , ,. , .^ 

^- U^l^fdtddilr«4=^ ^»^ »t yester- 

day=je I'ai fait(e?) hier. The 

penultimate > was very short and 

may have been i, 

^' 7- ^•- ] lilfl{fytr'5=J« *'a> ^ait hier. 
CC: zl^f^iy^r= *• '« *• «« 
W.: dz«8v&'%^dzMah^— I am going to 
travel =je vais (or ratht^r vas) voy- 
ager. Possibly b should be writ- 
ten for d. The w pronounced with 
lips protruded. 

8. C: za>8 v&'6 w^ag^=je vais (or rather 

vasY^ voyager. 
CC: za»« v&'6 w^yaz^i7==je vais (or rather 
vasY^ voyager. 

W.: 2^ v&»8 mah6— I am going to eat=jc 
vais manger. 

9. C: z9v&iSm§h6 (mah^)=je vais (vas)'* 

manger. 
CC: z3 v&>8 maz^=je vais (vas)i8 manger. 
W.: sa gra h^ grad=his stable is large= 

sagrange est grande. Cf. nos. 22 

and 99. 

10. C: sagrSz^grSd^sa grange est grande. 

(grah) 

CC: sa grai ^ grad='* •* ** «« 

W.: la nez (or neuz, with very short «)= 
la neige. 

11. C: la n^z and lan<:-z«9=la neige. 
CC: la n^z= •* •• 

W.: ^5den=I am giving=je donne, de- 
fined as. " I am giving all, the 
whole of it."»4 

12. C: z d6n»o=je donne. 
CC: z dunai^'* *• 

14 A case of dialect dh^Yr. y (consonant). 

15 As a nile in these dialects, sounds produced in French 
by linking are unrepresented, or less common than in ordinary 
French . 

16 For dialect w^ or t(^->Fr. voi, see note no. 94, and in re- 
gard to the Fr. diphthong o/, the Remarks under notes, nos. 
X03 and III, Paper No. I. 

17 In commoner use than wky Isif is iravfi/ from E. travel, 
x8 For this popular Fr. form, see note 49, Paper No. 1.; for 

the explanation of this so characteristic sound in these dia- 
lects see the note | under note 49, Paper No. I. 

19 If I by the old, n/z by the young ; the same with the 
words ^./.Jf—Fr.c<»//^^//i.i«.Fr. ///-/ and */V«~Fr. stk^e : 
see notes no. 80 and no. 87, Paper No. I. 

ao For the vowel, see note 10. 

a I For the vowel, see note 11. 



W.: ^zs««ut*3apr^d^n^=" I am giving a 
great lot of something **94=Je suis 
apr^s donne : cf. nos. 86, 87. 

13. C. z a«su apr^46 d6«on^— je suis ap^r 

donner. 
CC; A like expression is not in nse. 

W.: ^zd^ntut.'s mw6«*=je donne tout, 
moi, cf. no. 76. 

14. C: i dftaon tut.^s mwa«6=je donne tout, 

moi, cf. no. 76. 
CC: A like expression is not in use. 

W.: ^^dz6d^n6 a, lui=I have given (it?) 
to him=je (le? lui?) ai donn^ ^ 
lui.a? 

15. C: s^aliii ka zl^d"6»on^and s^ta«81ui= 

c'est h lui que je Tai donn^. 
CC: s^ a liii ks zl^ dua«n6=c'est^1uique 

je Tai donnd. 
W.: ^zdz^^n6 a ^1«7=I have given (it?) 

to hcr:=Je (le? lui?)«7 ai donn^ ^ 

clle. 

16. C: s^ a ^1 k» zl^ d^aon^ and sdt«« a el= 

c'est ^ elle que je Tai donn^. 

CC: s^ a«9 y^l ks z\6 dua«n6=c*est ^ elle 
que je Tai donn^. 

VV.: ^zdz^jo 6t^ dzer 6 rSkStr^a* ts^gzo 
(or perhaps — kz6)=I walked yes- 
terday and met some one=j'(y ?)ai 
6i6 hier et rencontr^ quelq'un 
(from the plural quelques-uns ap- 
parently). 

as A form corresponding to Ft. *m*t E. am is common 
to the three dialecu . 

33 This / is due apparently to the influence of the third 
person singular, where being sounded before a vowelj it here 
appears by analogy in the first person. 

94 This is the rendering of the phrase given Professor 
Sheldon by the person using it. 

95 See note 13 for explanation of /. This expression is 
much used in Carleton. 

36 mwr is a Canadian pronunciation; mwi Acadian as cx> 
plained in the Remark under note 103, Paper No. I. 

97 I have no example of the use of a conjunctive and dis- 
junctive pronoun together as the questioned rendering of the 
Waterville dialect expression into French leads one to sup- 
pose possibly existing in this phrase which could represent 

dialect- { g^; j y.^y . f^^^ y or yi^ Fr. lui ( W. dialect 4ii— Fr. 

y). This 4lx appears to correspond to the conjunctive pro* 
xkonn yi in the other two dialccts«-Fr. lu . 

38 See note 15 in regard to / silent or sounded. 

39 For this objective form y^/, see note no. 75, Paper No. I; 
the ^ arising between vowels, a common trait in phonology. 

30 A note given me by Mile. Allard (d/Hr)^ the school 
teacher in Carleton, seems to apply to all three dialects: 
•* Tout le monde dit ; yai itf :—je tuts ^lU ne se dit que par 
les gens instruits." 



17. C: 1^ ^t^3o y^r &J^ rSkOtr^ k3>oko=j'ai 
^t6hieretj*airencontr6quelqu*un. 
CC: z € 6t6y> ydr 6 U rak6tr^ t56k6=j'ai 
6t6 hier et j *ai rencontr^ quelqu'un. 
W.: ^zdziv&«8=i am going==j*y vais. 
i8. C: z i v&««==j*y vais. 
CC: z i v&»8= ** " 

W.: z^lgard=I am keeping it=je le 
garde. 
19. C: zdlgard=je le garde. 
CC: zdlgard=** " " 

W.: ^z v&*8 vwer dzuas pidzi (or perhaps 
pidzi. I had not seen the origin of 
pidzl till Professor Chaplin sug- 
gested it. Cf. no. 5i.)=I am go- 
ing to travel, see some places or 
cities=je vais voir du pays. 

C: z v&«8 w^ri6 du p6yi=jc vais voir du 
pays. 

CC; z v&»8 w^r«6 dii p^yi=je vais voir du 
pays. 

V V* 

W.: zaBv^35frMMzer=I was cold yester- 
day=javais froid hier. The pe- 
nultimate i I was told could not 
be omitted; cf. no. 6, 47. 

21. C: zav^fr^34t y^r=javais froid hier. 
CC: zav^fr34^t y^r= " 

W.: aenafi (or tin) graz=a stable=une 
grange. Cf. nos. 10, 99. The z 
was not very distinct^ but different 
from the h in no. 10. For another 
z=Fr. z. see no. 23. 

22. C: on gral=une grange. 
CC: on gr§z= *• " 

31 The dialect correspondence fi'^Fr. k ^fore firont 
vowels, agrees usually; exceptions occur however in both 
dialects; cf. phrase no. 33, W. fs^ktdm and CC. fsdk um 
and see note 50. A form like tidftH for Fr. quelfu'un in 
CC. might be expected, but is not found. 

33 Fr. /as in popular Fr. completely lost in these dialects. 

33 For this pronunciation noticeable about Quebec, see 
note no. 118, Paper No. I and note 68, Paper No. II. 

34 For the t, see note no. X09, Paper No. I; "/r*ii** and 
**/ret " (with pronounced t) are common forms in centre of 
France dialects, — see the dictionaries; the rural pronunciation 
in the neighborhood of Paris is **froui** Agnel, La >r#- 
nonciation et le langage ru*tiques de» environs eU Paris 
(Paris, 1855). 

35 I have noted for the most common Canadian pronuncia« 
tion ictvot and uiivat: — see (5) and word list below, — also note 
no. 56 of Paper No. I. 

36 I believe this to be the same form which M . Legendre 
writes : an* and gives as the Canadian form used before femi- 
nine words beginning with a consonant ; like ^r— Fr. un, an 
appears due to unrounding. {Lei langue /ranfeuse em 
Caneutat p. 46.) 



II. Waterville ts=Fr. /or >t37 followed 

BY A FRONT VOWEL. 

VV.: tS^l Az ka ta ?38 (or perhaps 6z)=how 
old a''e yon ?=quel Age que tu as ? 

23. C: kyol &z k^ lA?38 a1soky6z&zk3ta?= 

quel Age que tu as * 
CC: Iscl AS: k^ lA?— quel Age que tu as? 

VV.: I^ez— quinze. 

24. C: ky'CZ= ** 
CC: tsiez= '* 

VV.: <) or Le liut.s^=fl()wers, bouquet=un 
hoiiqui-t. 

25. C: 640 or »4o buky^=un bouquet. 
CC: ic but;^ = 

\V.: i»5 6 dc'^* hiiis^ -they have flowers. 
Us (iff I (f elles?)oiit des bouquets. 

26. C: i«5 6 d<'4a b.ikye=ils <»nt des bou- 

quets <7//^/ el les out des bouquets. 

CC: i»5 av64> k\M^ buls&=ils out des bou- 

q .els aft(/ elles out des bouquets. 

37 As Professor Sheldon says p. 7 of S/fcitftetis*, the Nor- 
man dialects offer many examples of /f—Fr. Jk followed by a 
front vowel. Cf. also the many forms corresponding to Fr. 
k plus front vowel which J imin gives for the Saintonge dia- 
lect, writing tliem with h; for example A.///r— Fr. quitter: 
fhur^^Fr. cure. etc. 

38 Popular rural French also (Agnel, p. 48). 

39 The z is due to analogy with cases like Fr. fu*/* arts 
where a x sound is heard. 

40 My notes lead me to believe ^ to be the popular form 
most commonly in u«e for the masculine indefinite article; 
also popular spoken French ; d appears to me " learned." 

41 This form is on the analogy of the first person plural of 
present indicative in the dialect which is fdvQ. It would 
not be easy to find more marked instances of the activity of 
analogy in language than in some of these Acadian dialects, 
where as in Cheticamp C. R., throughout the entire verb sys- 
tem, not excepting the auxiliaries, the verb form of the third 
person plural is the same as that of the first person plural, 
and ttcceMt*^ on the last syllable. Examples of this accentu- 
ation are found in Old-French texts; for insunce, in his edition 
to La Maittauce du chevalier au cygne (Vol. It. for 1888-9, of 
the Publications 0/ the M. L, A., p. 105 of the " Notea," line 
3741, Professor Todd notes tuov nt, citing other lines of this 
practice in the same poem, and giving references where the 
striking feature has been mentioned elsewhere. Also in the 
zix. volume of the Romania^ p. 33a of the cempte-rendu by 
G. Paris of Professor Todd's edition of La naissance du 
chevalier au cygue, this feature of the text is commented on 
by M. Paris, who calls it " fort remarquable et mCme singu- 
liire." FOrster in the last (1896) small edition of Kristian 
▼on Troycs' Erec und Enide^ in the note to line Z449 of 
p. xlii of the Introduction, also notes this remarkable trait, 
referring the student to Sdderhjelm. Meyer-Lflbke in vol. 
ii of theFrench translation of his Grammaire des langues 
r0maMes,^. 199 (bottoHi). says: "Les premien exemples de ce 
d^lacement d'accent peuvent s^observer en ancien franfaia 
d^jik," and there follows a statement of the territery in France 
where the feature is actually current. Professor Sheldon first 



W.: s^» fam lA 6 d^4« buts^=rces fem- 
tnes-IA ont des bouquets. 

27. C: s^« fain I A 6 d^a bukyd=ces fem- 

mes-IA ont des bouquets. 
CC: s^4« fam I A av64« d^4« buts^=ces 
femmes-IA ont des bouquets. 

VV.: el43 buts^ (or buts^t) 6 fl6ri=the 
bouquet is in blossom=le bouquet 
est tleuri. The e in e/ (the definite 
article) my notes do not mark. I 
think it was ^. 

28. C: Id buky^ 6 fl6ri=le bouquet est 

fleuri. 
CC: la buts^ ^ fl6ri=lc bouquet est fleuri. 

VV.: ^tsu44 tut aprt46d^n^ a ta mer?=are 
you giving everything to your 
motlier=es lu tout apr^s donner A 
ta m^re ? 

29. C: ^ta tut aprd d6n^ a ta nier?=es-tu 

tout aprds donner A ta m^re ? 
CC: A like expression not in luse— es-tu 
tout apr^s donner a ta m^re ? 

VV.: dia m6ts^=half=:de la nioitie. 

30. C: dIa m645ky^=de la moiti^. 

drew my attention to the importance of the phenomenon 
which has been studied but recently in its entirety : l/eSer 
Accentverschiebung in der dritten Person Huralis im 
A/t/ranz sischen, von Werner SOderhjelm, Helsingfors, 1895, 
and of which a concise summary and favorable review is 
given by G. Paris in volume xxiv of the Ro vamia, p. 49a. 

4a For forms corresponding to Fr. ces and des, M.Legeadre 
says : " Les et des se prononcent presque invariablement // 
^\ ^'" (P« 49'» ** Ce* zc prononce toujours ctfs'* (p. 50), 
Lungue/ranaiseau Canada. This recalls the interesting 
observations by E. Koschwitz of how such words are actu. 
ally pronounced by educated Parisians. (Les/arlers ^ari- 
«/>««. second edition, Paris. 1896; see the comments on the 
Parisians themseU'ejt preceding the extracts.) 

43 Professor Sheldon thinks the / of*/ (the definite article) 
to be^. 

44 I have remarked around Quebec this pronunciation, or 
very nearly such,— and I think the feature nearly identical 
with what M. Legendre describes when writing for Fr. 
creature and rdtir, criat{z)ure^ rdt{z)ir (p. 47, Langut 
/ran(aise). The feature is parallel with the Waterville form 
duU recorded in phrase no. so, to which see also the note be- 
low no. 33. 

45 The first element of the Fr. diphthong in the first 
syllable of Fr. moiti^iz unrepresented in the three dialects, 
and the second element undergoes change ; such variations 
are apt to be difficult to explain phonetically and especially 
in unaccented syllables as here. 

46 In such words ending in an open i sound in Fr., the 
Canadian equiYalcnt being «/, Fr. a/ris— dialect t\pree [see 
Paper no. 1, list (10)] one is tempted to look for such a pro- 
nunciation in Watenrillc, but here the dialect follows the 
two Acadian dialects. 



at 



CC: dla m645tS^= " " 

W.: afen Wl kri^tzur47=une belle fern me 
(cr^ture).47 

31. C: on b^l kr^atiir and kriatur48=une 

belle femme (cr^ature).47 
CC: on b^l kr^atur=une belle femme 
(creature). 47 

W.: ptsi49=little=petit. The p was 
scarcely audible, but the lip mo- 
tion was plain. 

32. C: pti49=petit. 
CC: pti49= •* 

W.: ts6k5oz6m=a few men=quelques 
hommes. The first vowel was 6 
when pronounced plainly. Cf. 
no. 17. 

33. C: ky6k5o(k^k)6m=quelques hommes. 
CC: tsoksoum" (t s ^ kum")=q u e 1 q u c s 

hommes. 

III. Waterville ^I=French>' (consonant), 

g FOLLOWED BY A FRONT VOWEL,5« d FOL- 
LOW^ ED BY t. 

W.: dJol (or rather perhaps dz61») in 
dzol sal=gueule5a sal. 

47 Professor Sheldon adds: *'This was firen as politer 
than no. 67." This is the sense I have noted in the Acadian 
dialects and evidently very generally the sense in Canada, as 
the dictionaries of Dunn and Clapin show. 

48 This pronunciation I was told is heard " from the old 
and quit* ignorant.*' The substitution of dialect t for Fr. / 
or k is not infrequent in the unaccented syllable. S. Clapin 
gives ten or more examples of such chamges on p. zix of his 
Diethmnairf CantuHtn-Fran^ais . 

49 Of course merely ordinary spoken French, Passy writ- 
ing regularly/// (p. 9, 1, i, ame Mition, Le /r»n,ai* parU.) 

50 As in popular French, (Passy writes kik~Yx.qutlqut)%o 
in the dialect the / is completely lost. The Waterville and 
Cheticamp dialects agree regularly,as a rule,in regard to dia- 
lect ft^Yx. k followed by a front vowel {not Fr. t followed by 
a single front vowel); — Professor Sheldon notes, however, for 
Waterville: '^Inno. 85 occurs the relative pronoun >k/, not 
/r/, and in no. 43 sk diu seems to be also an exception to the 
rule that French k before a front vowel corresponds to ts in 
this dialect. The latter exception may be due to the preced- 
ing «, or both the former and the latter may belong properly 
to another dialect; cf. the varying forms with h and s under 
I." 

51 dkmmYx. g followed by a front vowel is applicable also to 
the Cheticamp dialect, just as we have found the Waterville 
and Cheticamp /x before front vowel coinciding as a rule to 
Fr. k in that position (not however to /before a single vowel). 

53 The passage from the back position in Fr. gutuit to the 
front position in t&ai^ though the mid palatal y position is 
among the most interesting of the sound developments in 
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yol sal=:gueule sal. 
dzolsal= " 

i v&»8 mudz6=it is going to rain =-11 
va mouiller (in the sense of * pleu- 
voir/ as in at least one dialect in 
France). 

i57 v&»* muy^53==il va mouiller. 

i57 v&«8 muy^53=** ** 

V V 

aen^dzuidz=une aiguille. 

6n^guiy54= 

onMzuiy^ 

on 6di=un oeil. But cf. no. 73. 
2en4© 6y=r** ** 
^n oy= •* ** 

m^ d6z6r^dz=mes deux oreilles. 
ni^55 doz6r^y= ** ** ** 

m^-55 d6z6r^y=mes deux oreilles. 

on dr^dz (perhaps rather on)=une 

oreille. 
on 6r6y— une oreille. 
on or^y= ** ** 

midzi='midi.' 
midi56=midi. 
micli56= *' 

idziv&>8 (probably rather di)=he is 

going— il y va (?). 
i57 y v&»8 and i yi v&«8=ii y va. 
157 y vui8=il y va. 



these dialects. Remarkably unique, too, is the treatment of 
Fr. /and </ before front vowels, as shown above, and three 
cases of Fr. d\n each of the dialects as pointed out in note 
no. 44 of Paper No. I. 

53 muy/^Yx. mouiller is the popular form for Yx. pUuvoir 
in each of these dialects and I have observed it in general 
throughout Canada. t 

54 One might expect <^/>, just as lueulo gives yitl^ but I 
have been unable to find such a form. In phrase 73, Professor 
Sheldon writes for Fr. */* yeux t zyif, which likewise makes 
an exception to Waterville «l5— Fr. y. My notes lead me to 
believe that educational influence may in a measure explain 
such forms. In this connection the forms ** Diyom "— Fr. 
Guillaume,** diiiu"-'Yx. guichet, d ty^Yx. aiguitU and 
BurdiM'-Yx. Bourguignon (heard about Quebec) are inter- 
esting by way of comparison. 

55 Cf. note 4a. 

56 If </ precedes /followed by a vowel, the dialect sound 
for Carleton is y. Fr. DUu^y' ; for Cheticamp, it is dl: 
Fr. Dieu'^d\ >. But if the Fr. d/ is followed by a consonant 
or final, the sound in the dialects is the same as the French 
sound. 

57 / is the regular dialect form for Fr. t'l and ils before con- 
sonants; cf. with colloquial French, Beyer und Passy. Das 
gfs/rocAfHo Fran* sisch^ p. 123. 
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VV^: a dziv&*8— she is going=rel1e y va. 

42. C: as* yi59 va»' and asS y59 v&»*=elle y 

va. 
CC: asB yi59 va»8 and a y59 vA — elle y va. 

\V.: oli tul apr^d^nd .sk^dzA»8=vve are 
giving; all, everything ;=:on (lui ?) 
tout apri^s dunner ce qu'il y a (?). 
5o(f()r exception to /Jr Fr. ^.) 

43. C: on 6 tut apr^ yi59 d6n^ sky&»8=noiis 

lui donnons lout ce qu'il y a. 
CC: A like expression not in use. 

W.: ma6o vi»8 baldzel plas^— I am going 
to sweep the floor— nioi vais balay- 
er la plancher. 

44. C; z*4 m&i8 bali^i 1 plas^ (or) la plasma = 

je vais balayer le plancher (or) 
la place. 
CC: z v&>« bali^6i (or) brus^s 1 plas6=je 
vais balayer (or) brosser le plan- 
cher. 

W.; ma^o v5«8 baldzel tapi^I am going 
to sweep the carpet=moi vais ba- 
layer le tapis. 

45. C: z nifi64 bali^^i \ tapi=je vais balayer 

le tapis. 
CC: z v&«8 brus^^s | tapi=je vais brosser 
le tapis. 

VV.: 6 vAi8 baldz^=we are going to 
sweep=on va balayer. 

46. C: 6 va»8 bali^^i -we are going to 

sweep^=^on va balayer. 

58 The a<;age in the Carleton and the Chcticamp dialectx 
!!( If before consonants and ../ before vuwcls»-Ft. e//r used 
conjunctirely. 

59 y, £**' *"<^ y* *""• *^® dialect forms for Fr. conjunctive 
iui. 

60 I have tried to find an example in these French Acadian 
and Canadian dialects of ////i—Fr. ///«/' used as in the Water- 
ville dialect in phrases 44. 45, 49 and 98. but have been unable 
lo, — that is, in popular speech ; my notes, however, contain 
an expression in which itnv.t is thus used in Carleton by a 
child : mwk 8 vH do gl '1 la^O'tcrally) Fr, mot a vu deux 
grus r,tts. This leads me 10 believe that the form thus used 
in the VVatcrville dialect may be due to individual peculiarity 
of expression on the pSirt of the one speaking. 

61 b lie is found in several French dialects as can be seen 
by consulting the dictionaries; cf. J nain, Dunn. Clapin ; the 
explanation of course is simply phonetical, — the vowel pre- 
ceding the J' being attracted into the palatal position. 

6a pi .s is the popular word here : cf. Dunn and Clapin. 

63 brus • is the local popular word in this phrase. 

64 ma is a simple phonetical change,— the lips anticipating 
the stop b before getting there actually form one instead of a 
spirant. 



CC: 6 vS»* bali^» (or) brus^3=we are 
going to sweep=on va brosser. 

W.: ifz^fr^t34dzer=it was cold yester- 
day=il faisait froid hier. Cf. 21. 

47. C: 57ifz^ fr^t34(i)yer— it was cold yester- 

day =il faisait froid hier. Cf. 21. 

CC: 57ifz^ fret34(i)y^r— it was cold yester- 
day— il faisait froid hier. Cf. 21. 

W.: odzivjl^s tut's (or perhaps z/<i)=we 
are all going=on y va tou(te.^)s. 

48. C: ' 6 yi v&»8 tui'3=we are all going 

there=on y va tons (and) toutes. 

CC: 2 y alo^s tut»3=we are all going 

there=j*y allons tons (and) toutes. 

W.; ma^o \^\^\ dzirir^ (or perhaps v61)= 
I am going to cure him=moi vais 
le gu^rir. 

49. C: z ma v&»8 i^ yi^rir— I am going to 

cure him— je m'en vais le gu<5rir. 
CC: z v^iS |3 dz^Tirr=I am going to cure 
him=je vais le gu^rir. 

\V.: i ^ dziri66=he is cured- il est gu^ri. 

50. C: i ^9 yieri and il67^yi^ri— -'* •• " 
CC: i9 ^ yi^ri and il ^67 yieri^r** •« «« 

W.: ie pidzi (or rather pidzi)^^— a place, 
city ? See no. 20. 

51. C: 640 |)^y and ar4o p^y— un pays. See 

the VV^aterville form for Fr. pird^ 
no. loi. 



65 The present indicative of <*»/'-- Fr. tUler runs thus in 
the Cheticamp dialect ;— Sing : x vti, ti va, iva; plural; 
X/i/(S, VHZ .1/. i hid. Cf. phrase no. «6, note 41. 

66 The first /in diir/r is probably due to the influence of 
the /in the accented syllable. 

67 /represents Fr. //and also Fr. tis and W/rx before con- 
sonants and vowels. //— Fr. 1/ can be heard before a vowel, 
but so it seemed to me only in studied speech. Cf. fur Old 
French: Thurot, t. ii, p. 141, and for Modern French : Dti9 

gtsprochene Frnntdsisch of Beyer and Passy, p. 133. Cana- 
dian izmrnVr. t'/s, f//es is not popnlar here. 

68 Both in phrase 20 and here Prof. Sheldon gives « or i for 
the consonant preceding the /. I suspect the sound to be the 
same 1 noted in Quebec, corresponding to Fr. ^before / and 
*; — although before //, as in the next phrase, no. 5a. Prof. 
Sheldon writes z. and 1 was in doubt whether to write t or 
1.— that is in such phrases as nos. 31 and 32 where Prof. 
Sheldon writes krifets r— Fr. criature and //Y/ for Fr. /<•///, 
1 hesitated continually between z and «. Such dialectic 
characteristic affects the language as a whole quite sensibly 
and was rather pleasing than otherwise to my ear. Cf. note 
33 referring to Paper No. 1, note no. 118 referring to M. 
Legendre's spellings given to show this feature, namely: 
d(z.uf^Fr.joMr,dz)4rr.mmVr. dirt; cr4at\,z)ure<-^Yj. crto- 
ture and r. t(z)ir Fr. r. //>. 



CC: a: ptfy=un pays. 
W.: dzii^ bw&=:wood=du bois. 
53. C.: dii bwit" and bwa''>=du bois. 
CC: du bwa= " " 

W.: rdzyie (6rdryS)r'=rien. 

53. C: ryifc. {y&)= 

CC: rya?'= " 

W.: siikr^ mudzi (or possibly m6dli)= 
sacr^ niaiidit. This I insert from 
memory of my schoolboy days, 
when I occasionally heard it from 
Other boys n sonlewliat niockiiij^ 
reference to the French Canadians 
to whom it was credited. The 
word mudzi, aSProfessorChaplil), 
who indeed first reminded me of 
its existence, has suggested to me. 
is probably the French 'niirndii.' — 
For other examples of rf5, see nos. 
6, 7, 8, 15, 16, 17, 18, 10, ai and the 
numerals no. 110. 

54. C: sakr^ m6di7J=sacr^ maudit. 
CC: sakr^ 75niudi74=" " 
\V.: te»t=teie. 

55. C: tet= " 
CC: tet= " 
W.: soz=chose. 

56. C: ^{,z^ •• 
CC: sui7s=" 
W.: mabni=ma boiiche. 

57. C: mab(ls7*-=ma bouche. 
69 For ih( MDUnd io diS. mi Ihi CDinni<ni> in ihc pm 



ProaDUhCdd haSa by Iht y 
In noilni ihli fbtm Pro 

Ihirwu vowcKtii 
Idbcanllltd. Cf. at 



uiiB'ip''Ii>lr 'Oiled. 



CC: tna btis7*=:ma bouche gtll=Fr.^wa& 

is, however, more popular. 
VV.: S livr77— un livre. 
i. C; & Ilv?s= " " 
CC: a;liv78= " ■' 
W.: l6m=irhomme. 
. C: 16m= 
CC: lum"= " 
W.: lS26m=les hommes. 
. C: l^»z6m=les hommes. 
GCr 14t'2um"— les hommes. 
W.: la fam^la femme. 
. C: la ram=" " 
CC: la ram=" 

W.: 1^" f^m (fam ?)=les femmes. 
. C: 1^" fam = 
CC: lei'fani= 

W.: ^n79 Er5*° fam^une grande femme. 
. C: ongr5»ofam= " '* " 

CC; ongrafam— " " " 

W.: senw gros ram=une grosse femme. 
Or OH, 79 but there was not much 
^ quality, 
cin gros fam=une grosse femme. 
on gros fam= " " " 

<e ^ralim=nn grand homme. 
it» grat6ni and £ gr5zB'iim=-un 

xi" gratum=un grand homme. 
VV.: S gr6t8"6m=un gros homme. 

66. C: 5; gr6S»t5m= 

CC: !e grd*»tum= " " " 



re ! -Fr. / (it in Ml—Fr. iei}. vherE tbt prunufl' 
e ) ii thai in E. in. The 111* Miu !>i>><ne< ii 

or Shtldsn ulils The w» bafdtv 'udibU 



64. C: 
CC: 
VV.: 

65. C: 

CO.: 



to Ihe c 



74 Ymd fiDBl in the dlile 



It 1. A and A, ••hich an not 
to the influence of ipeikinE 

nolhcr form of the tndefiniie 



. The lip ntlion ■ 



It 



«* 



It 



\V.: ;en h^I fani -ime bellc*3 femme. 
See phrase no. 31, note 47. 

67. C: (in bel fani=iine helle^a femme. 
CC: nil bdlfam^ ** 

\V.: 16^ kr6z=the water is deep— I'eau 
est creuse. 

68. C: 16 ^ kroz^^i'eaii est creuse. *4 
CC: loekroz= •• •• 

\V.: 61185 ic fie— un enfant. 

69. C: ieniefa;86=" 
CC: i5nafib86rr" 

W.: sdz4a6ml& so fu=ces hommes-li sent 
fous. 

70. C: s^z4«6ml& s5 fu— ces hommes-lisont 

fous. 
CC: s^z43um1& sd fu=ces hommes-l^sont 
fous. 

W.: s6n^=son nez. 

71. C: s6n^=son nez. 
CC: s6n6= *' ** 

W.: la pli=la pluie. 

72. C: la pui87=la pluie. 
CC: la pUi«7=" '• 

W.: s^z y6W=rses yeux. Cf. no. 37. 
C: s^z y6= 



73 



tt 



it 



II 



t( 



CC: s^z y6= 

W.: p6rt=porte. 

74. C: p6rt89= •• 
CC: p6rt89= " 

W.: nu=nous. 

75. C: nu=nous, but not as subject for 

which tf=Fr. on with third pers. 
sing, is used. 

83 A form corresponding to Ft.ftmtilU^ I have not found 
in uie in any of the localities I have studied. 

(4 A form corresponding to Fr. prttfond* is not in use. 

85 For other forms of the indefinite masculine article, set 
phrase no. as and also note 40. 

86 The dialect form for Fr. «»or en is nearer S* than d: as 
a rule it appears to me to be ok. Cf. phrase no. %^ and sec 
note 43. 

87 The /of Yx. pluie is completely lost; parallel with this 
is dialect /tf~Fr.>/iM.; cf. IcAkS in phrase no. 17. 

88 See the comment on dialect i&— Fr. y in note 54 referring 
to this phrase, no. 73. 

89 The o is the same here as in French ; a noticeable 
feature, however, of these two dialects is that in words where 
the r is final or followed by a silent consonant, the dialect o is 
then «#/ the Fr. # in the French word or^ that is, mid-back- 
wide-round, but mid-back-narrow-round as in Fr. heau : thus^ 
dialect idr^Yr, Urt, sounds exactly like Enff. Ure (the past 
of U iear) , 



CC: nii=nous, but not as subject for 
which z or /.^—Fr.je with the verb 
in the first pers. plural. 

lw^9o=loi. Cr no. 14. 
twa9o. 9»-foi. 
twa9o. 9»— " 

vu=vous. Cf. no. 92. 

VU9« = '* 
VU9«=:** 

vkix (or v6— ?)=va-t'en. 
v8&tie86=r 



W.: 

76. C: 
CC: 

W.: 

77. C.: 
CC: 

W.: 

78. C: 
CC: 

W.: 

79. C: 

CC: 



ft 



It 





W.: 


80. 


C: 




CC: 




W.: 


81. 


C: 




CC: 




W.: 


82. 


C: 



taBdb»=perhaps=peut-6tre b i e n. 

The d was not very distinct. 
pt^tbatr94 and tdt baS=peut-6tre bien. 

Cf. Passy*s ts^ pa =Fr. je ne sais 

pas. itude, p. 123. 
t^t ba!;=peut-6tre bien. 

savapa b2e=9a (ne9«) va pas bien. 
s& v& p& bs&94=5a (ne9a) va pas bien. 
s& v& p& ba&= *• '• '* 

b6kub£&=beaucoup bien. 
93bukub*94=** " 

b6kub5:94=: •' 



(f 



tt 



ti 



CC: 



sav6=savon (probably). 

sav695='* 

savo95: 



.It 



90 Cf. again in regard to dialect wi and wd the Remark 
under note 103 of Paper no. i— {referred to before in notes 16 
and 96 of this paper), tw.i is heard a good deal, — see the 
note no. 91 below, where a remark by the school teacher. 
Mile. Allard, gives an idea of the difference in usage of hv.i 
and vu as observed by her. 

91 Mile. Allard says : ** Les Canadiens se tutoient plus que 
les Acadiens. En gdn^ral, les parents canadiens se font 
tutoyer par Inurs enfanu, ce qui est trte-rare chez les 
Acadiens. Les Acadiens du Nouveau Brunswick, de la Nou- 
vcUe Elcosse et du Cap-Breton se tutoient g^nferalement, «x- 
cept6 IVpoux et lY^pouse qui. quoique se tutoyant avant 
leur mariage se disent vous lorsqu*ils sont mari^.'* 

9a Just as a form corresponding to Fr. ne u lacking in the 
dialects, so ne itself is disappearing in popular French. 

93 The form huku is apparently due to the influence of the 
last syllable on the first. It generally replaces Fr. iris be- 
fore an adjective; for example, bukn btm^Fr, heaucenp 
bonne t that is, tris-bonne. 

94 bie is the form in use for the Fr. adverb bien: t'^Csee 
note 7aj— Fr. bien in the sense of the noun, /imi/x or /r«;^#r/x. 

95 As remarked in note 86, dialect ae to my ear as a rule 
represented ¥r. mm ox en-, so, too, the dialect form for Fr. en 
sounded like d or ^, difficult to distinguish which ; cf. the 
Parisian pronunciation of Fr. an or en with Fr. en. 
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W.: 1iv(l=I saw htm (md also I saw 
her=? 

83. C.:9« = 

CC: 2lvu97==je Icvis. 

W.: a v& vnir=she is going to coine= 
elle va venir. 

84. C: a v&9« mnir=elle va venir. 
CC: a v& vnir= •• ** " 

W.: la vl^ (sometimes nearly vla99) ki 
vy&=Ia voil4 qui vient. so(For ex- 
ception to ts=Fr. Jk,) 
$S. C: lkvi^99 ki vylb^^la voil^ qui vient. 

CC: lavl&99tsivy**=** * 

W.: i57 d^n=he is giving=il donne. See 
no.^ 12. 

86. C: is7 d6n^n donne. 
CC: i57 dun=** ** 

W.: i ^pf^d^n^^il est aprds dotmer. 
See. no. 13* 

87. C: i (or) il ^ iiprft d5n^. 

CC: A like form of exprtsskm not in tise. 

W.: fd99 ka li^26t tot dddtft (>l> or a very 
short Jti, /in /tit v«ry faint, d^ or 
iQ with very short ^)='l must take 
them all out of there^faut que 
(je ? les ?) 6te tou(te ?)s de deU. 

88. C: (6»9 kd i\6z 6t tud dd ift=:faut que je 

les 6te tou(te ?)s de del^. 
CC: fc99 kd i \6z ut tu da l&=faut que je 
les 6te tou(te ?)s de del2l. 

W. : t€««> fu (not />— ; but cf. no 91 ) =y 00 
are a fool=tu es fou. 
8^. C: t^«<» fu=tu es fou. 
CCi t*»<» fu=** •* *• 

W.: ««ot^ fbl— w es folle. 
90. C: >»t^ fel=" 

CC: «ooti &l=r** 

W.: l^«<tofiS=yoii are a fool=tti es un 
fou. 

96 An exact equivalent to the CC. I / f^iT— FV. yV /# v/s i* 
lacWag a» then i* n» ppet«rita lewe i« tb* dialect. 

9f Ki l i i t u dy aaalofy 9f iUtt past jNirtlel^. 

ft IiiilaeiiM of the « in oasallzlng the fr. P so (iVaC the 
aooad to as wrinen mm'r, Cf. Paseys ttmmi'^fr. avenut 
^Mtdrf-nm: r— Fr. rsp^m'r, £tudg,l^y^, 

^ Coi^ugated Witt afi^—Fr. 1190/r. 

ff CC with eicam^es from popular French given by Pany 

M* FopulM pMoeh*. Beyer und Paety^g^i. 

te» AoaUsy of liMraie wkeM a I may be h e aw dr ■• ia ii» 
third pert. ting. See note 93. 



(< 



i< 



ti 



91. C: 
CC: 

W.: 
99. C: 

CC: 

VV.: 



93. C: 



CC: 



W.: 

94. C: 
CC: 

W.: 

95. C: 
CC: 

W.: 

96. C: 
CC: 

W.: 

97. C: 
CC: 

\V.: 

98. C: 
CC: 

W.: 

99. C: 

CC: 

W.: 
100. C: 
CC: 



t^ 2b fu^o* is^ni «s (in foil. 

vuz^tru=vous 6tej< ftWi 
vui^tfu^ " •» •' 
vuzdtfu^ *' •* ** 

t^fQ k6ni ik m&§ a bal^ti«*=vou are 
a fOof like a broomstick, tu es fou 
comme un minche ^ balai. 

t^ fu k6m 3t mflS (mfth) a bal^=you 
are a fool iik« a broomstick, tu es 
fou comme un manche ik balati 

t^ fu kdm £ m&s a bal^^sryou are a 
fool like a broomstick, tu es fou 
comme un manche k balai. 

i ffe fr^t34=it is cold=il fait froid. 
i57 f^ fr^t34^it is cold=il fait froid. 
is7 f& fr^t34='* *• ** •• '* •• " 

i ft J6=it is warm=il fait ehand. 
i57 ft J6=il fait chaud. 
i$7fts6=" ** *• 

{ bw^*«=rhe is drlrtklttg=ll bolt, 
i bwk*«=il bolt, 
i bwa««=** •* 

truv6=to flnd=trouver. 
truv€=trduver. 
truv^= ** 

ma«o vA ^krir=r 1 atti ^offigfto wrhe= 

inoi vais ^crirc. 
z»o3 nift ^krlr=je vais ^crire. 
rvA^krir=r - *' 

s^ ^tkb k gr§d —hl<^ stable is targe. 

Cf. no. 10 ; son Stable est grande. 
s6ii ^ab»«* ^ graKl-.-son Stable est 

grande. 
s6n ^tab ^ grftd— son Stable est 

grande. 
la lw^>6=tlie law, la loi. 
la lwa»*=la loi. 
la Kva>6='* '• 



loe III lists of words where a final t H tomkled in (he dia- 
lects represent4ng words where in French und#r like Condi- 
ttont no / is heard, my notes go to show that the feature is 
more common in Cattadiaii Ihkn in Acadiin French ; ie^ nofe 
ntf. S9» Paper No. I. PiWfcs#or Squ»hr refeordt fhe Sie.- Anne 
prOKiHiclatltfik of ft. k^M, do. 4 in l\i^ (5)- «f hit C^nftiHt- 
tioM, which if I might interpret it phonetically weitM b« 
aboM Khfer ^aim er k^lm, 

103 mS^Fr. va here seems to be used oif tlie a— lo g y of 
such expvceekNM ae no^. 441 \ iv*S h.Jie^^ft 4 J4 ^ai* iiH/irT, in 
which the m can be accounted for as i» note 64. 

M^ B«thjrrdd^(jVMA>aiMfr Mk^ are \9t ue*; th«re ie betw- 
ever no fenfl coftevpend^Hg- **> ^'* ^^^fritt 









•-• 






/ 



I05. 



I07. 



W.: 3: py^*=a foot, un pied, 
loi. C: ik py6--=un pied. 
CC: * py€=" *• 

W.; 6 p6dzdm- some men=un peu des 
hommes. 

102. C: a poddm (rare); ky5k6m V^^ com- 

moner)— quelques hommes. 
CC: ae po'dum^un peu d'hommes. 

W.; pupw&=father=papa. 

103. C: pap&=papa. 
CC: pap&>«5=papa. 

W.: 1^* m6bl=nwalls of the room (?)=les 
meubles. 

104. C: 1^ m6b=les meubles. 

CC: 1^» m6fc=" 
W.; nwer«*=--b1ack=noir. 
C: nw^r»6=noir. 
CC: nw^r«6= «« 
W.: aens* m^z6==a house=unemaison. 
106. C: 6n m^zSrrune maison, 
CC: on m^z6= ** 

W.: an366s^l=-a ladder=une ^chelle. 
C.: onds^l — une 6chelle. 
CC: 6n^s^l= " 

W.: aena^ plaes {or plas ?)=a place=une 
place. 

108. C: 5n plas6«=une place. 
CC: on plas= ** 

W.: Ton (with a short vowel)— moon= 
lune. 

109. C: lun=lune (the a is very shortf) and 

the effect similar to /on, 
CC: lun=lune (the a is very shortf) and 
the effect similar to /on, 

W.: sa vw^=his voice=sa voix. 

no. C: sa wa«o6=sa voix. 
CC: sa wa»o6= ** ** 
W.: ab §yi&=a dog=un chien. 

III. C: ab sya7« and sy^=un chien. 

• As in no. 51 dialed pidii repretenu Fr./oy*, m form 
/</«/ might be looked for representing Fr. >/></. Cf. also 
phrases nos. 133 and 134 where one might rather look for /Sdi 
than /f/^. 

X05 Weakening of the vowel of the unaccented syllable; see 
Passy, £tMde,l3ii. 

t Corblet in his Ghtsmire P/rari^ gives Uuiu on lin«. 

X06 This is merely a bilabial for a lip-tooth consonant; cf. 
phrase no. 8 ; a pronunciation which occurs also in popular 
French as mentioned in note no. 94 of Paper No. I. 



•• • 
•V 



• • • 

: •: 






CC: 

W.; 

112. C: 
CC: 

W.: 

113. C: 
CC: 

W.: 

114. C.: 
CC: 

W.: 

115. C: 
CC: 

W.: 

116. C: 
CC: 

W.: 

117. C: 
CC: 

W.: 

118. C: 
CC: 



CI 



C4 



ae sya7«= 

2s sa (or rather Sd)=a cat=un chat, 
a s&«o7=un chat. 
& s&>o7= ** *• 

d^ ^&=des chats, 
d^a s&=** ** 
d^a za=" •* 

ae rw^ 
afe rwa.»o8 
3d rw&. 

aen ren=a queen=une reine. 
on ren=une reine. 
on ren= ** •* 

aen w^z6=a bird=un oiseau. 
db w6z6«o9=un oiseau. 
a& 6z6«o9= •• ** 

aBsmic=a road=un chemin. 
aesma"<> and smae=un chemin. 
iesma"o ** smaB= ** ** 

ae (or e) kan6t««a=:a boat=un canot. 
ae kand— un canot. 
ie kano— ** 



tt 



W.: fl6r=fleur. 
119. C: flon"=ifleur. 
CC: fl6r=-- 

The cardinal numerals 1-20, 100 ; 

VV.: a, dd, tw&, kat (katz8»6m=Fr. 
quatre hommes), sak, sis, s^t, iiit, 

107 Feminine 8n }.iY— Fr. nn« chaite. 

108 As a rule in Carleton as in Cheticamp. a final French « 
is represented in the dialect by a. For Carleton, in the fol- 
lowing words both a (a rather than u) and a are heard, a by 
the young and a by the old : trwa and /rm^—Fr. trait; 6wa 
and ^.1— Fr. 6oit, Eng. wooJ; mwa and mwa ^ Fr. mot's, Eng. 
month: j^voa and pwa^- Fr. Pois, Eng. p*a ; /wa and /wiL. Fr. 
Poids^ Eng. weight. Most otherdialect words with the ending 
corresponding to Fr. «/', like Mwa'-Fr. Mi^/and /wa~. Fr. /<//, 
have, as a rule, only «. This points to something similar to 
what Beyer in his Franz sische Phonrtih^ p. so. comments 
on; that is, that the modern tendency in popular French is to 
bring open and closed a together. 

109 In Carleton and Cheticamp the rule is that wi corre- 
sponds to Fr. oi, when the ot is not final. There are, how- 
ever, a few cases of w^ instead of wi as in Carleton w/z , 
while Cheticamp <«</— Fr. oiseau is irregular. See the Ro' 
mark f under note no. 103, Paper No. I . 

xxo Cf. note 79. I recorded a number of cases of dialect 
i^Fr. in, but could establish no exact rule. 

Ill ^Itr is used continually for a form corresponding to Fr. 

/arine, Eng.y?tfi«r and in this sense appears to be an Anglicism. 

In Carleton and Cheticamp the dialect ending corresponding 

to Fr. -#«r is apt to be closed, that is, the /in Fx^peu rather 

than the'^ii in Fr, /eur. 
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noff, d2is, 6z. duz, tr^»z, kat6rz. 
iSez (not ts&z),s^«z, dziss^t,dzizuit, 
dziznoff, vae ; sa, (or perhaps bet- 
ter sx), 
C: 6. afe. d6(z),"a trwa(z), trw&(z), 
kat(r)(z««)» sae(z8>), saek, si(z). sis, 
s^(z«x), s^t, ui(z8i)(t). iiit. n6(z8')(v)» 
nof, di(z), dis, 6z, duz, tr6z, tr^z, 
katdrz, kyajz, s^z, di s^(z80» di s^t, 
dizuijz8t)(t). diziiit, diznoV'Kv), 
diznof. va&(2«x)(t) s^(z) (but sae o or 

CC: o, a, yon, d6(z"a)dos, trwa(z), trwas, 
kat(z), saB(kj; si(z), sis. s^(z), s^t. 
ui(z), uU, n6(z). nof, di(z), dis, 6z. 
duz, tr^z, katdrz, ts^z, s^z, dis^(z), 
dis^t, dizui(z), dizuit, dizno(z), 
diznof, v&(z)(i), sae(z). 

Supplement.* 

W.: z6"3 biSdz anii=I have many friends 
[==j*ai bien des amis]. 

121. C: z6 b2e94 d6z ami=j*ai bien des amis. 
CC; z6 b<e d6z ami= ** *' »* •* 

W.: han 6 tso'ko— I have some [=j*en 
ai quelqu(es) uns. I doubt the 
correctness of the accent, and 
think the last letter should be ^J. 

122. C: z§n6koko=j'en ai quelqu(es)uns. 



V. 



CC: zan^tsoko— ** 



ti 



(I 



*t 



tt 



W.: 
123. C: 

CC: 



han 6 d^b&=I have some stockings 

[=j*en ai des bas]. 
z6 d6 b&=~j'ai des bas ; (not said as 

above in Waterville with an or 5= 
Fr. en). 
z6 (\6 b&=j'ai des bas; (not said as 



lis The forms enclosed in parentheses are heard before 
▼owek : those ending in a rowel before consonants, or when 
there is no form ending in a consonant, as final asin^>, trwm; 
those ending in a consonant may appear as final or where 
that is the only form as in dmz^ /riS, etc., before both vowels 
and consonants. The form for Fr. ce/tt is hardly distinguish- 
able from that for Fr. cinf when before coasonants. 

* Professor Sheldon continues : *' As a supplement I can 
now add some additional specimens taken from the pronunci- 
ation of M. J. (--dz ), the mother of L. L. and written in a 
phonetic spelling essentially the same as that employed 
above. They were written at my suggestion by an inex- 
perienced observer not familiar with spoken French. He 
writes d for both /and\ I add in brackets remarks of my 
own.— M. |. was born in Comville, Maine, cannot read nor 
write, is forty-nine years old, has always lived in Maine, ex- 
cept a year and a half in Canada after being married." 



above in Waterville with an or d= 
Fr. en.) 

W.: h^"3 d^ kutd=I have some knives 
[=j'ai des couteaux]. 

124. C: z^ (h^) d^ kutd=j*ai des couteaux. 
CC: z^ddkutd= ** *• 

W.: han^=I have some [=j'en ai]. 

125. C: zan^"«=j'en ai. 
CC: zan^= •* •' 

W.: z6"3 ta saepo— I have many hats 
[=j*ai tant de chapeaux]. 

126. C: z6 ta dssep<5=j'ai tant de chapeaux 

(not said without d or d^). 

CC: z^ ta dsaBp6=j'ai tant de chapeaux 

(not said without d or d^). 

W.: h^"3 s6=I am warm [=j*ai chaudj. 

127. C: U (h^) (h^) so=j'ai chaud. 
CC: z6 §6. 

W.: h^swi — I am thirsty [=j*ai soif. The 
sign i=English i in (/t//), (pin), 
etc.]. 

128. C: .zd (h^) h^i6 swef. 
CC:'z^«6sw^f. 

W.: h6«»3 fa=I am hungry~j'ai faim. 

129. C:. z^(h^)h^ fa "0,72 (rather than fi£). 
CC; z6 fa"o, 7a (fiS). 

W.: pup& 6"4 b&=papa is good [=papa 
est bon]. 

130. C: pap& 6 b6=papa est bon. 
CC: pap&'os ^ b6=** *' ** 

VV.: pup& ^"4 gra— -papa is tall [=papa 
est grand]. 

131. C: papa ^ gra=papa est grand. 
CC: p»p&»o5^gra=** ** *• 

VV.: mS gae*sft"4 ^ptsi^my son is small 
[=mon gar^on est petit]. 

132. C: m6 gaerso 6 pti49=mon gar9on est 

petit. 
CC: mo gaerso ^ pti49=mon gar^on est 
petit. 

W.: ma fig"5 6 b^l=my daughter is 
handsome [=ma fille est belle]. 

133. C: ma fiy 6 b^l=ma fille est belle. 
CC: ma fiy ^ b^l= *• ** 



(i 



«t 



119 An expression much used here is ldn^{lmks^Fr. fen 
aiin maistf meaning h.aucoup. 

1*3 Cf. this /— Fr. o; with that recorded in nos. 4 and 5, 6 
and 7, (which is e). 

1x4 Cr. this /— >Fr. tst with that recorded in nos. x, a, 50, 87 
and 99. 



II 



W.: 

134. C.: 
CC: 
W.: 



135- C.: 

CC: 
W.: 



136. C: 
CC: 
W.: 



137- C.: 
CC: 



n6 fig"5 vi^n-rour daughters are 
coming [=nos filles viennent]. 

n6 fiy vi^n=nos filles viennent. 

no fiy vdn6"*=nos filles viennent. 

mu'ma laevyu do groT&=mamma 
saw two big rats (groT&in her dia- 
lect means either rats or big rats) 
[=mamam ? deux gros rats. I 
doubt the correctness of the accent 
in mu'ma.and the last letter in the 
same word should perhaps be d. 
In lavyu, I think yu should be u\, 

m9m& & vii do gro r& (Cf., however, 
note 6o)=maman a vu deux gros 
rats. 

mdmd ^ vii do gro r&=maman a vu 
deux gros rats. 

•* * Father ' in her dialect is the same 
as in standard French, or perhaps 
the first e is pronounced more like 
ie in the modern French ^pierre* 

p6r— p^re. 

p6r= •* 

*' I don't think I have given all the 
various ways for • I have * in the 
dialect. I will not say positively, 

but it seems as if she said 

something like )ifS or hwfi for * I 
have.*" 

z€, h€ h^. 



Results of the Comparison. 

Thus far in the present paper certain facts re- 
garding the popular speech — particularly the 
phonology — in three localities very far apart 
from each other have been put on record. In 
Paper No. I, similar facts in regard to a fourth 
locality, Sainte Anne de Beaupr^, examined 
by Professor Squair of Toronto University, 
were brought to light. That certain conclu- 
sions be drawn from the results compared is 
reasonably to be expected. They may not 
prove at all proportional to the work of inves- 
tigation, like much scientific research, but the 
scientist would be the last to disparage such 
investigation on that account. 

Perhaps by any one interested enough to 
desire to know what the dialects are that are 

ZX5 Cf. with Boc. 35, 36, 37 mnd 38 whera Fr. y (conionant) 
—dialect dk, S«« ak» the * under note 105. 

116 Whmtissaidin the important note 41 applies to this 
case. 



spoken in America, the question may now very 
naturally be asked at once : Is the dialect ex- 
amined by Professor Sheldon an Acadian 
French or a Canadian French dialect ? This 
question presupposes that "Acadian French *' 
is one thing and '* Canadian French '* another, 
and if such be the case, the question can be 
answered by showing to what extent certain 
forms in the Waterville dialect are Acadian, or 
Canadian, or something else. 

In Paper No. I, I have shown that the same 
provinces of France furnished contingents for 
both Acadia and Canada, and that one of these 
regions was the neighborhood of Paris, which 
by reason of its political preponderance had in 
almost every way, as well as linguistically, ex- 
erted more influence upon the surrounding^ 
regions than any one of them could upon it or 
upon each other. Take, for instance, as a con- 
crete example, the dialect form z su=Fr. je 
suis. Because this form belongs to Cham- 
pagne,"? or is a common Burgundian"? one, 
hardly signifies that its appearance in Canada 
is to be directly traced to either of those pro- 
vinces, for the form is a common one to the 
region of Paris,— though it may have come 
there from another province. Just so with 
a number of widely spread pronunciations. 
Thus again dialect a=Fr. e before r plus a 
pronounced consonant as in ^t=Fr. verie ; 
the French dialect dictionaries show this pro- 
nunciation to be the usual one in a number of 
provinces, and Thurot"* illustrates repeatedly 
its use both in the provinces and about Paris 
from very early times. The same is true of 
the sound & often called the ** Norman a,** and 
so characteristic of many French provinces and 
of perhaps all Acadian or Canadian French. 
Likewise the forms of the personal pronouns 
al or a=Fr. elle and of i or «>=Fr. il or iis are 
identical in a number of regions both in France 
and in the Dominion of Canada. So are the 
sounds w^ or w^ representing Fr. ^i under cer- 
tain conditions. The pronunciation -a or -ae 
representing the Fr. -ais as in dialect ava=Fri 
avais^ mova=Fr. mauvais, also so characteris- 
tic of Canadian French, mostly in endings, as 
in the two examples (but which as yet I have 
not met in Acadian regions), is common to 

IS7 £tude sur U langmgt p0pulair€ d* Parity Ch. Nisard, 

p. aa;. 

J . . . 
n8 Tome I, pp. 4-15. See also note no. 77, Paper No. t. 
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Poitou as well as to the region about Parts. "9 
So, too, the pronunciation 6r=Fr. or final or 
followed by silent consonants, as in dialect 
i6x=¥r,/ort^ k6r=Fr. corps^ etc., is common 
to several regions*"® besides that of Paris."® 
Also ^=rFr. i in words like dialect fr^r=Fr. 
frtre^ m€r=Fr. rn^re and p^r"«=Fr. p^re. 
And u=Fr. ^», asin uz^n=Fr. Euji^ene.^*^ 

One can easily show a similar condition of 
things to a certain extent to be true of the 
consonants, — agoing to show together with the 
vowel indications, that the French of the region 
about Paris of two hundred and fifty years ago 
is the basis of both Acadian and Canadian 
French."* (*'*) We come, then, naturally to con- 
sider the question of what distinguishes Aca- 
dian from Canadian French, and here the 
similarities in nature and extent are such that 
an idea of them may perhaps best be obtained 
by supposing a question somewhat parallel to 
this to be asked : How does American English 
differ from the English spoken in England ? 
There might well be quite as many different 
attempts to characterize the English spoken in 
England as that spoken in America in making 
such a discrimination, and hence the difficulty 
of obtaining sufficiently adequate results. 
Just so with Acadian and Canadian French. 
After traveling through French Canada and 
Acadia and observing carefully the popular 
speech, the same conclusion can hardly fail to 
present itself naturally to the observer as 
after having traveled through England and 
America, — that is, just as the language heard 
in the latter two countries is essentially one 
tongue with more or less variation according 
to locality, so too the language of Acadia and 
of Canada is one and the same with like local 
variations. Owing to the vastness of the 
region and these local variations throughout 
the territory, the obstacles to making a general 
comparison become obvious at once. 

As an example of what has been done in a 
somewhat general way, take the interesting 

119 See note 56, Paper No. I, and also Nisard's Atude^ pp. 
165-6. 

ISO See Jaubert's Glossairt^ under, : also Agnel's Obser' 
9ati0n», under «, p. 16. 

191 A/., p. la, and the dialect dictionaries. 

laa Agnel's Observations, p. 11. 

laa {bis) See Paper No. I, p. ao, last paragraph and Thurot, 
Come i. pp. 5ai-a. 



articles that have appeared by the Acadian or 
Canadian writers"3 themselves in regard to 
the French of Acadian or Canadian regions in 
general, in the Dominion of Canada. Un- 
doubtedly their remarks are true for the re- 
gions they are familiar with and characterize. 
But if the impression were received from their 
observations that such characteristics as they 
describe were heard either throughout Acadia 
or Canada, as the case may be, this impression 
might be found in many localities to fall 
short realization. M. Pascal Poirier has writ- 
ten an article **La Langue Acadienne*'"4 in 
which ** ridiome que parlent les Acadiens ** is 
portrayed, and there are pointed out among the 
differences between ** la prononciation aca- 
dienne et la prononciation canadienne " three 
characteristic traits ; namely, i. dialect u=Fr. 
o before mor n not nasal as in um=Fr. homme; 

2. ** II y a aussi une difference notable entre la 
prononciation acadienne et la prononciation 
canadienne des lettres ^«, ^//, di, tu suivies 
d'une voyelle. Parmi le peuple du Canada la 
prononciation de ces mots est ind^cise. Elle 
prend souvent une forme dure, cuyau pour 
tuyau^ le bon Yeu pour le bon Dieu^ H pour 
qui, un yueux ou quelquechose d'approchant 
pour un gueux. Dans mon pays, la prononci- 
ation de ces mots s'adoucit ^ la mani^re 
italienne et romane : qui se prononce tchi 
comme le ci italien dans cicerone et le ch 
anglais chip. Le gu de gueux se prononce 
comme le;? anglais dans j^/«.." 3. *' De plus 
les formes y'^f/5"5 et \ej'avons^*5 se sont con- 
serve dans plusieurs centres acadiens." 

After reading this article, I visited Traga- 
diegetche, peopled by Acadians from Traca- 
die, and now called Carleton."* To be sure 
there is nothing in M. Poirier's article that 
states that those particular characteristics just 
mentioned are, or are not, found in any one 

133 The names of six well>known writers appear in the list 
of references to Paper No. I, and the most complete list of 
those treating the subject that I know of appeared in Part il 
of DiaUct Notts, pp. 53-56, by Professor Chamberlain, of 
Clark 'University. 

134 Nouvellts Soirees Acadiennes^ Vol. iii, p. 63. 

las For xvi. century usage of such forms see Darmestetcr 
and Hatzfeld's xvi. Siicle en France, Syntaxe, p. 373, gaiS; 
for usage about Paris, Agnel's Observations, p. 73. Perhaps 
the best liifht in brief is thrown by Meycr-Lflbke (Tome ii of 
French translation of the Grammaire, p. 109) ^' . . . alors, 
pour obtenir la sym^trie entre la F^ pcrs. sing, et la I**^ pers. 
plur., nu c&de la place ft ze.*' 

ia6 In Soiries Canadiennes for 1B61 is an article: "Journal 
d'un voyage sur les Cv.tea de la Gaspisie^' which gives an 
idea of Carleton as well as of the other towns abeut the bay. 
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Acadian region more than in another. But it 
would not, however, be unnatural, so it seemed 
to me, to look for them in Tracadiegetche. 
Yet the result of such a search was that those 
three particular characteristics were found to 
be all wanting : for in the first case the diaUct 
and standard French agreed ; in the second 
case the dialect equivalent for Fr. gu and di 
before front vowels^y, as in dialect y6=Fr. 
gueux and yiam2e=Fr. diamant; Fr. ^«+a 
vowel was represented by ky as in dialect 
ky^l=Fr. quel and the Fr. /w+vowel was 
identical with French. The third characteris- 
tic to be found in several Acadian centres, 
that is, the forms in or ^r"7 with the first 
person singular pronoun, was not in popular 
use, the usage being like that in many Cana- 
dian districts where the indefinite dialect pro- 
noun 6=(Fr. £?«) is continually used to corre- 
spond to the Fr. nous with the first person 
plural. "7 I am very much inclined to believe, 
to be sure, that the above dialect features such 
as I found and recorded them in Tracadie- 
getche are due largely to Canadian influence ; 
yet this is a genuine Acadian settlement."* 
Moreover, by taking notes farther along the 
north shore of the Baie des Chaleurs, particu- 
larly at Bonaventure and at Pasb^biac, I be- 
came certain that what I had observed as char- 
acteristic of the speech traits of old Tracadie- 
getche, or Carleton, were common features to 
a considt;rable extent in the other localities ex- 
amined. Yet they all presented dialect differ- 
ences, and hence the inevitable liability of in- 
accuracy in endeavoring to make a general 
statement for the speech of the region as a 
whole. 

After taking observations about the Baie des 
Chaleurs, I visited the remote and somewhat 
isolated Acadian settlement in the northwest 
corner of Cape Breton, Cheticamp ; and if, on 
the north shore of the Baie des Chaleurs, some 
of my anticipations in regard to dialect fea- 
tures I believed likely to be found there, failed 
to be realized, in Cheticamp, on the other 

IS7 Cf. Meyer- Lttbkt's Observations 9\Tt9^dy TtkvT^A to in 
note 41 : again in spealcing of ze idtd; f'allons: j'en soyons 
he goes on to add (bottom of page) . . ^' et de nos jours l| 
semble r^gntr dans tous les parlers du Nord de la France, le 
picard seul except^. Ce dernier presente 6 ou ot, qui doit 
s'expliquer par une confusion de hoitto cantat et de nos can- 
tamns . . ." p. 109 of tome ii of Cratftmair* (French trans- 
lation). 



hand, I was impre.ssed with theaccuracy of M. 
Poirier's observations, each one of which ap- 
peared exact for the dialect. Such practical 
experience with the popular speech may serve 
to illustrate what I should like particularly to 
point out in this connection, — something, too, 
which M. Gaston Paris has dwelt upon in his 
introduction to Les Parlers de France ^ where, 
after showing how rarely the speech limits of 
one locality coincide with those of another, 
he adds : 

** II suit de 1^ que tout le travail qu*on a d^- 

pens^, et ce qu on appelle des 'Sous-dialecies' 

est un travail k peu pr^s compl^tement per- 
du. **"8 

To obtain results as accurate as possible, the 
region whose linguistic features are to be put 
on record, must be divided into a multitude of 
small sections, and the phonology and mor- 
phology of each carefully examined and noted. 
For this purpose it is that the Sociiti des 
Parlers de France has been started. It is with 
similar methods and aims that the American 
Dialect Society is now at work, and it is in this 
way that the study of the French spoken in 
Canada must be investigated in order to ensure 
trustworthy results,— and in order that one 
may characterize as nearly as possible what 
such features as Professor Sheldon has brought 
to light in the Waterville dialect may, or may 
not, belong to. 

Until such work has been done in the sepa- 
rate sections, it will be hazardous to pronounce 
any one feature of a particular dialect as 
characterizing the dialect as one thing rather 
than another,— say Acadian than Canadian. 
M. Ranieau de Saint-P^re, who made quite a 
thorough study of the regions inhabited by 
the Acadians and of the people themselves, 
by personal contact with them in traveling 
through their Country, has divided them with 
regard to locality into eight distinct groups. "9 
As this division seems to me valuable in that 
it furnishes something tangible for speech in- 
vestigation and further subdivision, it may not 
be untimely in this connection and in the in- 
terest of dialect resttarch to recall his brief 
summary : 

**. . . les Acadiens pr^sentent encore aujour- 
d*hui huit groupes, s^par^s par des intervalles 

laS July 1893, no. i, p. 4 (bottom). 

129 Une colonit/iodale, tome ii, p. 249. 
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de 8o ^ 400 kilometres. 1**. Les paroisses de 
la baic Sainte-Marie, et de la baie ae Tousquet. 
2**. Celle de I'isthme de Shediak. 3*». Le 
groupe de la baie des Chaleurs et du p:olfe 
Saint-I^urent. 4**. Le d^troit de Canseau et 
le sud du cap Breton. 5®. La paroisse isol^ 
mais importante de Ch^ticanip et quelquesd^- 
pendances au nord du Cap Breton. 6°. Le 
petit jifroupe de Chezetcook pr^s d'Halifax. 
7*. L*!le du Princc-Edouard, ci-devant tie 
Saint-Jean. 8®. Enfin le pays de Madawaska, 
au nord-ouest du Nouveau-Brunswick.** 

According to M. Rameau de Saint-Pdre's sta- 
tistics for 1880, the total Acadian population 
then numbered 108,605. 

Of these districts, I have myself examined a 
part of no. 3 and a part of no. 5. I have also 
observed on the spot the language in and 
around Quebec, as well as that of some of the 
rural districts a few miles away, and read 
whatever I have been able to find in regard to 
dialect research in Canada. "3 My opinions, 
if I venture any, mu.st, therefore, necessarily 
be limited by my data, and in any case can 
only have the worth of deductions drawn from 
insufficient data. Such being the conditions, 
therefore, what may be inferred in regard to 
the specimens recorded by Professor Sheldon? 

I® In the first place, taking up the sound 
noted by h equivalent to Fr. z, and which I 
have written h. Professor Sheldon says : **This 
aspirate is one of the most characteristic fea- 
tures of the dialect.'* My notes, as well as 
the data from other sources on the subject, 
show the sound to be common to many Cana- 
dian as well as Acadian regions. In such 
works as those of Agnehso and Nisard.^s© de- 
scribing the popular speech of the region 
about Paris, I do not find such a sound noted. 
This, however, does not incline me to believe 
that it is entirely absent in such localities ; for 
Thurot, under the chapter on /r, says :»3« *'L*as- 
piration permute avec le f, le^. le ch, \^y et 
peut-6tre T/; *' then follow the examples with 
dates and references. The evidence, however, 
is not sufficient in my judgment, to establish 
the fact of this sound being a characteristic 
one of lle-de-France French.— As Professor 
Sheldon says:— ** In general the forms point 
to ordinary French words and may be directly 
compared with them.*' He has himself, how- 
ever, suggested the possibility of this particu- 

130 See table of references for full titles, etc. 

131 Tome ii, p. 418. 



lar feature belonging to the province of Sain- 
tonge rather than to the fle-de-France, and the 
evidence seems to warrant such a conclusion. 
Therefore, any one particular trait, such as 
this, not pointing as most of the features do to 
the old popular Parisian French, is especially 
interesting, because of the comparative rarity 
of features indicating any other origin than 
the standard old popular French of the region 
about Paris. 

2®. Next t5=Fr. k followed by a front vowel. 
Here the Waterville and Cheticamp dialects 
agree, and here again appears to be something 
which does not indicate Parisian French origin; 
for such a pronunciation is not spoken of in 
works such as Thu rot's, Nisard'sand Agnel's, 
where if such a pronunciation were at all com- 
mon it could hardly escape being put on 
record. Profes.sor Sheldon himself says: "For 
ts=Fr. k followed by a front vowel, the Nor- 
man dialects offer many examples ;" and be- 
sides this statement, as good proof of its pro- 
vincial origin, the dialect student has but to 
turn to the words under Q in J6nain's diction- 
ary ; thus, for example, one finds : quiquHn^ 
voyez ^heuquHn ; Queque (Berri), voyez 
Cheuque ; Quinze^ voyez ^hinze^ etc. I am 
inclined to believe this to be an Acadian fea- 
ture, for I have not heard it as yet in Canadian 
districts, though it is very possible it may be 
heard in some localities there, just as in the 
Waterville district. 

3®. t§=Fr. / followed by a front vowel. If 
the French vowel (usually /) be followed by 
another vowel as in Waterville m6ts^ and 
Cheticamp mots^=Fr. moitii (see phrase no. 
30), — then in such like endings which iire fre- 
quent, the two dialects agree. This feature is 
not one of those characteristic of the dialect 
about Paris'3« f*'*) and many neighboring prov- 
inces, »3a for such testify that Fr. / before a 
vowel (usually /)+another vowel is represented 
by >^ as in dialect s&rky^=Fr. chartier ; and 
such is, as is well-known, the pronunciation in 
many places in Canada, 133 — also the Carleton 
form for such endings. Just what provinces or 
localities in France may have ts=F'r. /-|- front 
vowel followed by another vowel as in Fr. 

131 {his) Agnel, Ohserx>atioMS, under /. p. 28. 
13a Talbert, Dialtcte biaisois, p. 232. 
133 I^gendre, Languc fmn^aise, p. 47. 
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moitiiy I have not as yet been able to find out, 
but should like to know. '34 

4®. ts— Fr. / followed by a front vowel which 
is final as in ptsi=Fr. petit, or followed by a 
consonant as in kriatsur=Fr. creature. In 
this case the Waterville and Cheticamp forms 
are not alike, for the Cheticamp and modern 
French forms agree in regard to the pronunci- 
ation of the last syllable in such words, while 
the Waterville form is nearly, if not entirely, 
identical with what I have noted about Quebec. 
This peculiarity, like the preceding, does not 
occur in the French about Paris. It is easy to 
understand so simple a sound-change arising 
in any popular dialect, compare the popular 
pronunciation of English don't you; for pur- 
poses of comparison it is of interest to know 
where among French dialects such a pronun- 
ciation, if heard, may prevail. 

5°. 6z=Fx.y (consonant). This interesting 
feature of the Waterville dialect I have not 
met with either in the dialects of France or in 
ttiose of the Dominion of Canada that I have 
examined. Failing to find it noted in lle-de- 
France French, I can only conclude that the 
feature, if not developed in this country, must 
come from some one of the many local pro- 
vincial dialects of France ; and as in the case 
of the two preceding traits, I should much like 
to receive some more information about it. 

6°. dz=Fr. ^followed by a front vowel. The 
cases given by Professor Sheldon di51=Fr. 
gueule in no. 34, cen^dzuidz=Fr. une aiguille 
and dzirir and dziri=Fr. guirir and guiri are 
all cases of a vowel //wj consonant. In such 
case the Waterville and Cheticanjp forms are 
alike as regards the dz. I am interested to 
know what the dialect forms for Fr. words like 
bague and naviguer are where the ^ is a final 

134 In a work like the Patois Lor rain* by Lticien Adam, 
investigating more or less the speech of all the towns of the 
departments of la Meurthe, la Meuse, la Moselle and les 
Yosges, of which region Nancy might be considered the 
capital, traces here and there of many speech traits can be 
found. For instance, I find both in the vocabulary on p. 345 
for Fr. moiti^ : mlctch^ (Laneuvelotte); mttckiy (Art>sur- 
Meurthe), mentioned also on p. 34 under J iv. But from such 
data I can only infer vaguely, and I think it is to just such 
work as this that M. Paris alludes in the Parlers de France 
(note J38). Both in phonology and morphology the speech of 
this northeast region of France lacks that homogeneity which 
characterizes, as far as I have observed, the French of the 
Dominion of Canada, and for that reason makes it impracti- 
cable to draw conclusions from the territory as a whole. 



sound, — for in the Cheticamp dialect the forms 
were as in French, that is bag and navig^ ;»35 
Cheticamp bag is interesting as compared with 
the word heard in the same dialect badz^t—Fr. 
baj^uette. This feature dz=Fr. g followed by 
a front vowel does not seem to me to be taken 
from old popular Parisian French where I do 
not find such a pronunciation noted. As is 
well-known, a pronunciation of frequent occur- 
rence in many localities in Canada is dialect 
y=Fr. g followed by front vowel. This I have 
noted in Carleton and also around Quebec. 
Such a pronunciation may well have come 
originally from the province of Saintonge, for 
the statement is made in J6nain: *';?'« s'adoucit 
en^^ " and the examples given are : anyille= 
Fr. anguille ; yarre=Fr. guerre and yetter= 
Fr. guetter.n^ 

7®. dz— Fr, d followed by / (or as in nos. 20 
and 52 u). To illustrate this but two exam- 
ples appear of Waterville specimens: mudzi 
(m6dzi)=Fr. maudit, where the d in French is 
followed by a final /. and in the expressions 
dzii pidzi=Fr. du pays and dzubw&=Fr. du 
bois, where the Fr. // is followed by a con- 
sonant. This feature is parallel then with no. 
4° above : ts=Fr. / followed by final / as in 
ptsi=Fr. petit; or-Fr. /-f front vowel+con- 
sonant as in krikt§ur=Fr. criature and like its 
parallel does not occur in the Cheticamp dia- 
lect which is identical with standard French in 
the pronunciation of such forms, but does oc- 
cur like its parallel in and around Quebec and 
likewise, too, does not characterize the popular 
speech about Paris. »37 

8°, dz=Fr. </-f-front vowel (almost always i) 
-hvowel. There is, I think, in the "Specimens,** 
no example of a case of dialect dz=Fr. d-\-i-^ 
vowel. It seems not unnatural to suppose, 
however, that inasmuch as tsr=Fr. // before a 
vowel as shown in 3° above, so dz will repre- 
sent Fr. di before a vowel, more especially, 
too, because such is the case in the Cheticamp 
dialect ; one might, therefore, divine that the 
form for Fr. dieu in the Waterville dialect is 
probably dz6 as in Cheticamp French. While 

135 While my notes record ddiui for Fr. tugnilU, right 
alongside also for Cheticamp I have (l£i'~'?r,aninilU^ which 
looks irregular compared with ^duiii. 

136 P. 20, introduction to the Dictionnaire Saintongtait, 
\yi On p. 344 of the Patois Lorrams appears, perhaps, an 

example of Fr. <//'— dialect dl in the word mtu^/i^Yr, mardi 
(Laneuvelotte). 
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my belief is that such will be found to be the 
case, there is absolutely no means of knowing 
except by actually recording such examples. 
Dialect gy=Fr. rfi+a vowel is quite common in 
the neighborhood of Quebec and at the Falls 
of Montmorency, where I noted it.'s^ Such a 
pronunciation is current in the popular speech 
about Paris.>» Dialect y=Fr. d before i-)r 
vowel (yftb=Fr. diable), I know, too, can be 
heard in Canadian localities. uB Corblet, in his 
Glossaire du Patois Picard, gives several other 
dialect forms for Fr. dieu, writing the Savoy 
form djeu ;«4o such a pronunciation of Fr. dieu^ 
I have not found noted for the region of Paris. 
The features of the Waterville dialect as 
brought out and illustrated by the examples 
under the three sections into which Professor 
Sheldon has divided them : I. A=Fr. z ; II. ts 
=Fr. tor k followed by a front vowel, and III. 
di=Fr. y (consonant), ^followed by a front 
vowel, and d followed by t, each of which I 
have just discussed, are, perhaps, phonetically 
the most interesting ones the dialect contains. 
All of the eight traits described differ from the 
great majority of the speech features found 
throughout Canada, in that they do not point 
directly back to the French about the region 
of Paris as their original starting place. And 
the primary significance of Professor Sheldon's 
paper is the suggestion contained therein that 
such may possibly be found to be actually the 
case with regard to some of the more striking 
features in the Waterville dialect. 

Besides these traits just described, however, 
there are several other points brought out in 
the ** Specimens** well worthy of more con- 
sideration, and which reveal features that as 
yet I have not met, or am but little acquainted 
with. 

I®. & for Fr. 7> as in examples 8, 12 and 13. 
This ^ preceding the consonant z has the ap- 
pearance of a glide, something similar to ^1 
for Fr. le, as in phrase no. 28. Similar, if not 
Identical, dialect forms given by Corblet for 
Fr. ;V are ej and eujM^ In phrases nos. 83 
and 88, it may not be superfluous to remark 

X3t Legendre, iUw/w Frmn^mise an Cammdm^p.ij; aU« 
note 44, Paper No. I. 
Z39 Nisard, Lamim£» M^uUtrg de Paris, p. aoo. 

140 P. 37X under A'u *t djiu, 

141 GUssaire, p. loj, § iv. 



the omission entirely of a form corresponding 
to French je, though this may possibly be 
merely such a colloquial feature as Passy has 
noted for colloquial French ; as, for example, 
ts^ pa=Fr. {Je ne) sat s pas M* 

2®. The form el, (^/) for the definite article, 
as in phrase no. 28. As this is the only exanv* 
pie among the ** Specimens*' it appears to me 
doubtful whether it be a genuine form and 
used with some regularity for the French mas- 
culine definite article as in Picard "el** for Fr. 
/^,*43 or merely l=Fr. le pronounced with the 
vowel sound or glide, which will naturally pre- 
cede the liquids /and r. Compare ^z=Fr. je 
just commented on above. 

3°. ma=Fr. f;r£7f, as in phrases nos. 44, 45 and 
95, both in pronunciation and construction is 
curious. U4 The Canadian form about Quebec 
is tnoiy as in phrase no. 14, or oftener moi, 
while in the two Acadian dialects it is mwa, 
I have already commented on the syntax of 
this phrase in note no. 60. 

4®. li vii in phrase no. 83=.-" I saw him and 
also I saw her=? ** For the omission of a form 
corresponding to French je see under 1°, 
just above. Apparently li=Fr. le and la-\- 
verb (?), while in phrase no. 43 : 6li tut apr^- 
ddn< sk^d2&=** we are giving all, everything=- 
on (lui?) tout aprds donner ce qu*il y a (?),'* it 
appears to be for Fr. lui+verb (?). As stated 
in note no. 59, for Carleton the forms y^ gui 
and >* represent the conjunctive Fr. /«i, and 
my notes show these forms to be common to 
many regions, li— Fr. /»/, or /^, or la I have 
not as yet recorded. I find, however, in 

14* £tudt^ p. 133, iayi. 

143 Corblet's GUssaire } i, p. 98. 

Z44 This MM appears to me a genuine dialect form pre- 
serred just as at present the same form is heard in the de- 
partment of Ille-et-Vilaine (Bretagne). In the Ghssmire of 
this department by Adolphe Orain are several specimens of 
the dialect in poetry. On p. 154, second stanza, first line of 

** La Cressonnitee *' J'ly dis comme fa : '* La belle, 

J'yeux pas rester gar^n/* 

Third stansa : *' Mm, je vcux rester/' dit-elle 
"VieiirfiUe&lamaison." 

Tenth stanza : J My dis, dedans I'oreille^ 
Veux-tu de mm, Marion f 

Besides im«— Fr. «•#/ in these stanzas occurs the form //— 
Fr. lui, which is of interest in connection with the next ex- 
pression no. 4, // vU. 
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CorWet's dictionaryMS li=Fr. lui, and used aiso 
for the Fr. reflexive se. 

5**. vii in phrase no. 83, in Hvu=** I saw him 
and also I saw her=? " This verb-form by 
way of comparison is extremely interesting, for 
if identical with the Cheticamp form vu=Fr. 
viSf which I know to be a genuine preterite 
tense, it shows that the VVaterville dialect has 
a preterite tense. In this respect the Carleton 
dialect is defective, no preterite tense being 
found in it. In this connection it is of interest 
to know whether the Waterville speech pos- 
sesses a real future tense other than the forms 
expressing that idea with the verb al^=Fr. 
aller^ as in nos. 8, 9, 20, 44, 45, 46 and 49. 

6®. fig, as in nos. 133 and 134, is an exception 
to Fr. >'— Waterville dz. Cf. phrase no. loi 
and the ♦ note. I noted the same feature once 
at the Falls of Montmorency, nine miles from 
Quebec, where Fr. aiguille was pronounced 
^dijig (perhaps ^dziiig or ^dzuig).<46 I su.spect, 
therefore, more than one form for words like 
Fv.fiile and aiguille ; it would be of interest 
to And out if there is any particular locality 
where French y is represented regularly in 
such cases by g. 

7°. In phrase no. 135, laevyuM? or laevii, in 
the expression : mu'ma laevyu do %x6 r&= 
** mamma saw two big rats,''* The A48 in 
laevyu or laevii looks like a dialect peculiarity. 
I have noted in Carleton such phrases as 5 1 
lav^ vii for Fr. on V avail vu and M. Legendre 
notes on fitait and on Vaimait mieux ; M. 
Legendre adds : 

145 Glossaire^ p. 104, and see ly in the stanzas in the pre 
ceding note. The following note on this expression I re 
ceived from Professor Sheldon after writing the abiore on 4°* 
" As to my no. 83, it vtf =»I saw him and I saw her (both kim 
and her, I think most likely were emphatic) my query (— >?) 
means simply that I did not see how to give a word for word 
translation into literary French. I suspect, as I think I did 
when I wr«te the paper for the Mod. Lmng. Publ,, that the 
tense used is really the compound present, though I do not un- 
derstand the vowel /', when /would be expected. Cf. also no. 
43 It, where one looks for pronoun perhaps +rx/ (Fr.). For 
this as a preterite cf. nos. 6, 17, 135.'* 

J46 Cf. Clapin's aiduille and miduilUt, p. xix of the Con- 
siderations gtfn^rales to the Dietionnmirt . 

147 Cf. also note 6« on this expression. 

148 This / has been noted by Legendre, p. 53 of La langue 
frmnf»ue, and also by Paul do Cazes on p. i«i of his article : 
La tangut qu* non* Various, section i, 1887 of the M^molrtt 
d* /« tceiet^ roytUt du C nmdm. 



** Lorsque 17s*y trouve d^j^ r^uH^rement. — 
soit comme lettre initiale du verb soit comme 
abr^viation du pronom le ou /a, on la double : 
on rraimaitf on riouangeait.** 

M. Charles Joret, Commenting on non' and on 
in Norman French, goes on to say that / de- 
velops precisely in the same way and under 
the same conditions; that is, before / followed 
by a mute e, which is elided : nol 1 di=<7« le 
rfjV.M8(*'*) However, without more examples 
both in Waterville and in Norman French, I 
can at present only suspect the two traits to be 
parallel. 

These last seven dialect features just pointed 
out appear to be more especially local than 
the dialect h, ts and dz previously pointed out 
by Professor Sheldon, and further discussed in 
the present paper under eight distinct heads. 
Indeed, as already shown, all the localities 
thus far examined show individual peculiari- 
ties, but both in phonology and morphology 
there are many common identical traits, so 
many, too, that are likewise common to popular 
spoken French, as to leave no reasonable doubt 
of the common origin of the dialects in the 
Dominion thus far examined. It seems to me 
now of use to make a table embracing the 
phonetical data that have so far been put on 
record for the French spoken throughout the 
Dominion of Canada and about the adjacent 
territory. Of course such a table represents 
no locality or dialect. It is purely a table of 
reference and merely indicates the /act that 
the particular sound found in the table has 
been put on record as belonging to some 
speech variety that can be heard in Canada, 
or the neighboring surrounding region. Un- 
doubtedly many of these sounds are common 
to nearly, if not all, of the speech varieties; for 
example, I know of no dialect where the 
French back a is not regularly represented by 
dialect &. Anyone can easily look up a par- 
ticular sound, the data on the subject not beings 
as yet by any means too unwieldy so to do. 

148 (iu) Romanim viii (1879), p. loa; Meyer- LQbkespeakinc 
oind in Normandie {Grmmmairt tome ii, p. 109) says : " L* 
point de depart de cette forme, ^tonnante ftprcmiirre vue, doit 
etre /*#», surtout les rerbes A initiale vocalique; /-d-si-^Mrr," 
etc. This / in such expressions as Utvii, ou FitimaH mioujc, 
etc., appears to me to be the / of Fr. ton transposed by 
metathesis ;— in mu-ma /e/viJ analogy of, first«et ton mwti tb«B 
et on t* tm. Further references to Fleury and Behreat ar« 
given by Meyer- Lfibke on p. no. who treat of Norman m*^ 
YT,on. 
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Any new sounds that any oa^ may be inter- 
ested to note -and offer will be a welcome ad- 
dition and will increase proportionately the 
value and completeness of the table for dialect 
investigation. 

The parenthetical "Acadian reRions," "Ca- 
nadian resions," added to some of the sounds, 
is not to be taken categorically ; it merely im- 
plies that the sound is liltely to be found in the 
region designated (simply because it already 
has been in some such region), but does not 
imply thai it may not be found in the other 
regions. Of the endless variety of linguistic 
phenomena occurring constantly, as well as 
sporadically, and due in a great measure, as 
are the variations in popular French from 
standard French — which variations to a very 
great extent are reproduced in these dialects — 
to well-known phonetical principles (assimila- 
tion, dissimilation, metathesis, etc.), or to 
analogy, no account can here be taken, for the 
tabular scheme contemplates only those fea- 
tures which typify and are of reptlar occur- 
rence, and because of their regularity give the 
speech its dialectic or local character. The 
table does not embrace quantitative distinc- 
tions ; they are purely varieties in quality of ' 
sound. The Fr. equivalents indicate sounds. 
Table No. 1. 

Phonological table of speech varieties known 
to occur with regularity in one or more of the 
French-speaking regions in and about the 
Dominion of Canada, illustrating regularly- 
recurring variations from standard French, 
with the French equivalents. 

i=Fr. <I or J in >>rtJ ; a'49=Fr. o inAw; a= 
Fr. ampatte; a as in E. hat; «=Fr. *and^,- 
t=sFr. i (in Fr. ais endings, etc. Acadian re- 
gions) ; a=Fr. * in de ; !e=Fr. i (Canadian re- 
gions); i=Fr. ».■ Ps»=Fr. t,- 6M'=Fr. <)or a; 
6=Ft. o in fiel; 6=Fr. o \n/ori; D=Fr. fu in 
*em ; o'S'=Ft. eu in peur ; &-=» in E. but; u— 
Fr. o before m or n not nasal (Acadian regions); 



j^ CC Ptoftuor ClumbcrUin'i irirdt an Ih* dlilcci cT 
GoBbr >■> Mod. L&hc. Notu, for Jib., ilf], ud the aUcr- 
■ MtX am » <, p. 3} of hi. aoiu. 

■ji S«cPnbHaiS4uilii'iLJiMa)">dcf. ProfciMrChtm- 
h^tala'* BMct to GinDbj dimlect, Noi. i, j ud %, p. jr. 



Q=« in E. pull; u=Fr. u; wa=Fr. oi final 
(Acadian regions) \ w^— Fr. oi final (Canadian., 
regions) ; wfi^Fr. oi nol final ; wS— Fr. oi not 
final; iE=Fr. («i,- i&^Fr. in; A=Fr.«,- S'Sl 
=Fr. on; a=Fr. en. an; &'i*=Ft.in: ^=nasal 
of Fr. ?. 

For this purpose, the French consonants may 
most conveniently be divided into: i. Stops; 
3. Liquids ; and ,v Continuants. 

1. or the French stops. ^ and 6 correspond 
with dialect/ and b very generally in all posi- 
tions. Although cases of the assimilation of 
voiced consonants to unvoiced and the like 
(for example, dialect aps£=Fr. aij^n/), occur 
with great regularify in these dialects, inas- 
much as they characterize to a greater or less 
extent all natural speech, they do not appear 
lo me typical dialect features in the sense 
the table contemplates such traits. Likewise 
French /, d. It and g, when not before front 
vowels, correspond with dialect /, d, t and g. 
When, however, in French either I, d,-i ot g 
is followed by a front vowel the dialect equiv- 
alents may vary from the French. Thus dialect 
ky=Fr. * before front vowels: [V.yi\=FT.quef; 
ky6r=^Fr. eotur] (Canadian regions). Dialect 
ti=Fr. A before front vowels ; [ts61=Fr. quel; 
tsor=Fr. ea-ur] (Acadian regions). Dialect 
ts^Fr. /-(-front vowel final, or before a conso- 
nant: [ptii=Fr. petit; kriatSur— Fr. crfature] 
(Canadian regions). But dialect t^Fr. /before 
1 or u final or before a consonant : [pti=Fr, 
petit; kriatiir^^Fr. criature] (Acadian re- 
gions). Dialect ts=Fr. /-{-vowel (usually i) 
followed by another vowel: [mfitsi= Fr. tnitier; 
md'ts^=Fr. moi/if] (Acadian regions). Dialect 
dl- Fr. g followed by a front vowel : [dlip^ 
Fr. guipe; diol=Fr. gueule] (Acadian re- 
gions). Dialect dz=Fr. rf+front vowel final 
or before a consonant : [mddii^Fr. maudit; 
dzir=Fr. dire ; Alii bwfl=Fr. du bois\ (Cana- 
dian regions). Dialect df=^Fr. rf-f vowel (usu- 
ally ii followed by another vowel : [dlii— Fr. 
dieu; d/lb=Fr. diable\ (Acadian regions). 
But dialect d=Fr.'rf before 1 or u final, or be- 
fore a consonant (Acadian regions). Dialect 
dz=Fr. y (consonant), Waterville ; [mudz^^ 

153 Cin bt h«rd in icminalioDi c»n-Bpondiiig to Fr. -ti»» 
In and (nmnd BouKnIure, Bait dci Chulcun. 

/oi'ii .- uI-Ft. maim, cic. For liinjtir and idcnllciJ Irat- 
meol of ihi Fr. nauli CoibUt'i Ficud dlellonliTy fiirniiha 



Fr. mouiller]. Dialect k=Fr. / before front 
vowels: [mwaky^^Fr. moitii; kyae=Fr. Hens\ 
kuy6=Fr. iuyau] (Canadian regions and ow- 
ing probably to Canadian influence, also 
Acadian regions). The cases of dialect k^ 
Fr. ;^, I should hardly call a regular dialect 
feature, being confined, as far as I have ob- 
served, to a few words: fatik=Fr. fatigue; 
fatika=rFr. fatiguant, etc. Dialect y=Fr. g 
before front vowels : [yTd=Fr. guide] (Cana- 
dian regions and owing probably to Canadian 
influence, also Acadian regions). The pro- 
nunciation gyid heard in some regions is a 
trait, dialect gy=Fr. g, that is parallel to dia- 
lect ky=Fr. k. Dialect y— Fr. d before a front 
vowel -f-a vowel: [y6=Fr. dieu\ (Canadian 
and also Acadian regions). Dialect d=Fr. g-\- 
front vowel : [dis^ and di§aB=Fr. guichef] ; 
however, Fr. g-h front vowel is far more com- 
monly represented by dialect y as in y!d=Fr. 
guide, 

2. The dialect liquids 1, m, n, fi, and r may 
be said as a rule to correspond to the Fr. /, iif , 
#1, ff^and r. The multitude of changes that 
occur in words containing these letters in 
these dialects, as indeed in language in gen- 
eral, are due to causes in sound change that 
are easily and well understood, to which ref- 
erence has been made in a general way just 
before attempting this tabulation. Merely to in- 
stance one of these most frequent and regular 
traits occurring, too, so often in popular spoken 
French, take the many words in these dialects 
where dialect n represents Fr. ni plus a vowel : 
pafi<=Fr. panierMi 

3. The dialect continuants f, v, s, z, s, z, h, 
and y are also, as a rule, identical in these dia- 
lects with the respective Fr. equivalents, save 
as has already been shown in some localities, 
dialect h or h'S* takes the place of Fr. h and 
y=:dz in Waterville. 

To the above phonological features may be 
added what few characteristics have been 

155 Se« p. 173, {407, of Patsy's £tude : abo p. «3 of the 
a«cond edition of his Lts ttns du/rmnfmit, 

156 This trait also occvrs in the Lorraine dialocts, for there 
are a number of examples giren where there is little chance 
of misukinf it. Under i vi, p. 25 of Adam's PmMs lorrmint 
U the heading : AA, A, ckj, g {doujc) . Tlien follows : "L'un 
des traits les plus caract^ristiques de I'idiome populaire lor- 
rain est que dans un assez grand nombre de mots, les articu- 
lations hk. A, ck,j\g (doux) correspondent aux articulations 
franfaises et latines : », ck^g»j\ r, r*^ r/, rs, », tt, #r, tt, v« 



noted in regard to the morphology of the 
Dominion French so far examined : (i). dn= 
Fr. une^ [Acadian regions]. (2). an=Fr. une^ 
[Canadian regions]. se=Fr. »«, and so gen- 
erally in use throughout Canada, as well as in 
popular French, has already been noted among 
the phonetical features. (3). 6=Fr. on in the 
sense of nous,^»7 [More especially Canadian 
than Acadian.] (4). z(») with verb forms in 
6(z)=Fr. onSf corresponding to Fr. forms with 
nous [Acadian regions.] "5 (5). Dialects hav- 
ing a preterite tense and those lacking the 
same.157 (6). Dialects which form the preterite 
of all the verbs on the analogy of Fr. verbs 
whose infinitives end in -fV,»5« — thus,2 ^mi=Fr. 
faintai; i kuri=Fr. fecourus^ etc. (7). aw^r=r 
Fr. avoir is the auxiliary used with all neuter 
as well as transitive verbs. >S9 

Now, of these speech characteristics noted 
in various regions, it can hardly fail to be ap- 
parent in view of the speech comparisons al- 
ready made, that the majority of them are 
identical for Acadian and Canadian French, as 
well as for popular spoken French in the 
country round about Paris. While this is true, 
comparisons show also that there are several 
features, which are particularly apt to be found 
in Acadian regions, though they may, too, ap- 
pear in some Canadian ones and vice versa. 
It seems worth while, therefore, the better to 
make a comparative statement, as well as for 
convenience of reference, to present such fea- 
tures in a brief tabular form by themselves : 

Table No. 2. 

Table showing features which appear more 
likely to be found in Acadian than in Canadian 
regions. 

(i). Dialect ^=Fr. ^/, aie^ ais, aif, or any 
combination which, when flnal, is pronounced 

Z57 The preterite is not popular in the French about Paris 
according to Agnel, OStgrvati^us, pp. 53-78, and Beyer and 
Passy in Bat gtsprochtne FrnnMbtitch, p. X55, Anmerkung 
1 15a, declare in large type : '* Dastelh* itt mber in der um' 
gangssfrack* der N^rtf/'ranMosen musgtstcrken" This ac- 
counts for its missing in many localities in the Dominion. 

158 Where preterites are found in the French dialects, one 
of the commonest kinds of formatiens is the above. This 
assimilation of the conjugation in -#r to that in -ir was very 
common in the sixteenth century and evidently has been re* 
tained largely in the Dominion. See Darmestetcr and Hatt- 
field, SeiMtimu SiicUen France, p. 937; also Nisard, Lmngagt 
^efnlair* de Paris, p. 933 and the note t. 

Z59 Common to the rural regions about Paris, Agnel, 0#> 
tervatiene, p. 76, ▼• 
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as Fr. > ; that is, Acadian and Standard IPrench 
(unlike Canadian and standard French) ag^ree; 
in6v^=-Fr. mauvais, 

(2). Dialect u=Fr. o before m^ Hi or m^, not 
nasal: biin=Fr. bonne; pum=Fr. fiomme; 
trufi6=Fr. trog^on, 

(3). Dialect wa final=Fr. at final : dwa--Fr. 
doigt; iyi?L=¥T,jaie, 

(4). Dialect ts=Fr. k before front vowels: 
tsur€=Fr. curi ; t55r=Fr. cceur ; ts^s=Fr. 
caisse. 

(5). Dialect ts=rFr. /TJ-vowel (usually t), fol- 
lowed by another vowel: m6ts6=Fr. moitii ; 
ts*^Fr. Hens, 

(6). Dialect t=Fr. / before i or u final, or 
before i or »+consonant: pti=:Fr. Petit; 
kriatur=Fr. rr/fl/«r^. 

(7). Dialect dz=Fr. j? followed by a front 
vowel: 6z^i€=¥r. guetter. 

(8), Dialect d2=Fr. i/+vowel (usually 1) fol- 
lowed by another vowel: dz&b=Fr. diabie ; 
akadza^=Fr. acadien, 

(9). Dialect d==Fr. d before t or « final, or 
before 1 or M+consonant : midi=Fr. ntidi; du 
bwa=Fr. du bois. 

(10). Dialect 6n=Fr. une, 

(11). Dialect z(3)==;> with forms in 6(z)=Fr. 
ons used corresponding to Fr. nous with first 
person plural of the verb ; the forms in 5(z) 
are also used with the third person plural pro- 
nouns :4i i savyd for Fr. nous savions; i savy6-= 
its savaient, 

[Dialect infinitives in i final corresponding 
to Fr. 'ir\ af^bli=-Fr. affaiblir]^(>o 

Table No. 3. 

Table showing features which appear more 
likely to be found in Canadiail than Acadian 
regions. 

(i). Dialect aB=Fr. t final, written in many 
ways, -ate, -ais, ait, et, etc.: Sglae=Fr. anglais; 
vrae=Fr. vrai, 

(2). Dialect o=Fr. o before fw, «, or /i^, just 

as in French : p6m=Fr. pomme, etc. 

j w^ j mw^ 

(3). Dialect { w€— Fr. oi final : \ mw^=Fr. 

\ tw^ 
moi; \ tw^=Fr. toi, 

160 Noted in note 51, Paper No. I ; a common trait of the 
dialect of Haut-Maine, the forms r#i»rian<l^«i being given 
as examples for Fr. amrir and ftnir. See the V0€mbul4iTrt 
du Haut'Main* by Roger de Montesson, comments on the 
verb just preceding the vocabulary. Also common sixteenth 
century pronunciation, Thurot« Vol. ii, pp. 161-3. 



(4). Dialect ky==Fr. k (sound) before front 
vowels : kyor=Fr. cctur, 

(5). Dialect k=Fr. /before front vowels (usu- 
ally t)-|-another vowel: m^ky6=Fr. iwMVr/ 
amiky6-=-Fr. amitii, 

(6). Dialect ts=Fr. /-ffront vowel final or 
followed by a consonant: ^tsu=Fr. es-tu; 
r6t5ir=^Fr. r6Hr, 

(7). Dialect y=Fr. ^-f-front vowel : ytd=Fr. 
guide; yirlad=Fr. guirlande ; naviy6=Fr. 
naviguer. Cases of dialect gy=Fr. ^-ffront 
vowel, as in gyTd=Fr. guide ^ can be heard in 
some localities, though as far as I have been 
able to observe, not of frequent occurrence ; 
certainly not when compared with the parallel 
feature above, dialect ky=Fr. k before front 
vowels. 

[Dialect y=Fr. ^+front vowel also occurs in 
Canadian regions, but with far less frequency 
than dialect y=Fr. ^-|-front vowel : ^duiy=Fr. 
aiguille ; diy6m=Fr. Guillaume.'] 

(8). Dialect y=Fr. d before a front vowel+a 
vowel: yiamdb=Fr. diamant; y&b=Fr. diabie, 

(9). Dialect dz=Fr- </-f-front vowel final or 
followed by a consonant: midzi=Fr. midi ; 
dziir—Fr. dur, 

(10). Dialect an or 2en=Fr. une. 

(11). Dialect 6=Fr. on in the sense of nous 
for Fr. nous. 

We can now get from the results presented 
some idea of what may or may not prove to be 
Acadian or Canadian features of a French 
dialect such as that examined by Professor 
Sheldon. There are dialect specimens which 
yield more readily to such treatment than the 
Waterville dialect. For example, 1 have a 
newspaper sent me from Weymouth, a seaport 
on the southwestern part of Nova Scotia on 
St. Mary's. Bay, published Thursday, March 14, 
1895, in which appears an article, a column and 
a quarter in length by ** Marichette ** and sup- 
posed to be written in the popular dialect of 
Cheticamp,»6i N. S., from which it has been 
forwarded to the editor of this newspaper 
*^ V Evangeline'* at Weymouth. Were the 
letter written phonetically, 1 think every trait 
which I have indicated in Table No. 2 as apt to 
be found in Acadian regions would there be 

161 A small hamlet in the southwest corner of Nova Scotia, 
near the coast about midway between Yarmouth and Digby, 
in the Acadian region, and several hundred miles distant firbm 
the Cheticamp, C. B., where my notes were taken. 
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found. As it is, so marked are several of the 
characteristics that the dialect student, familiar 
with Dominion French, after reading merely a 
few lines cannot hesitate to characterize this 
specimen as Acadian rather than Canadian. 
To prove that it contains every individual trait 
comprised in the Table of the features that are 
likely to be met with in Acadian regions is 
another matter,— a task which defies proof- 
though if one hears the article read by a na- 
tive,'^ I believe one cannot be in doubt. As 
I wish to make no statement which I cannot 
support with material at hand, I will give an 
example of each characteristic taken in order 
from the Acadian French Table (No. 2), and 
let the reader judge for himself whether the 
phrase contains the requisite data in order to 
characterize it as one thing rather than another. 

I. . . . le reste de son histoire est trop man- 
vais/ranfais pour le comprendre. 

9. Jusqu'^ vote A<yMiifM^de Halifax chi veux 
qu'reller avec moi. 

3. Mais asteurj'y crois. 

4. Le boeuf avait la cheue droite chi pointait 
vers r^toile. 

5. Chelle pichier^ sa faisait peur, s6 trop 
long .... pour tout vous dire. 

6. . . . sMl n'avait pas sortitses griffesde sa 
poche . . . 

7. Quanq'^a €\.€ fini le toreau avait la langue 
sorti deux pieds longs de la gheulie, 

8. U est savagne'^a comme un jJd/e s'ti U. 

9. Pite Doucet a vendu son cheval . . . apr^s 
midi sur le lac . . . 

i6t I did nat hear the Article read by a native of Cheti- 
camp, N. S.; I did, howerer, hear it read by a native of 
Cheticamp, C. B., whose pronunciation of it agreed with 
what I anticipated the author meant, though of course as a 
matter of fact my reader from Cheticamp, C. B., could not 
kn^w the pronunciation of any other dialect than his own, 
unleM he had studied such a dialect. The writer of the 
letter is by no means consistent in the spelling of the same 
words; again unless one writes phonetically, it must be evident 
that it is impossible to be absolutely sure of just what the 
pronunciation of a given word is. Nevertheless despite these 
serious obstacles to stating anything at all about the language 
of the article with scientific accuracy, it must be evident 
from the italicized words that the signs point in one direction, 
and though proof is wanting in regard to these signs, yet one 
conclusion rather than another will almost surely be drawn. 
For the dialect searcher in the Dominion, as well as ft>r the 
tourist exploring regions little frequented, Sweetzer's Afmri- 
time Provinces (on the plan of the Bacdcker*s Guidtt and 
revised annually) will prove a most useful companion guide. 

163 This interesting trait /.— /r. an 1 noted in Paper No. I, 
note 78. 



10. J 'me souviens qu'il avait printi sur 
y Evangeline une^^ histoire chi faisait trembler. 

w, Je Savons pourquoi. Ces filles 1^ croyions 
Q^yi'^Wts pouvions toute le marier \ la fois. 

[. . . mais je croyons qu'il a promis que M. 
Koppe ferait sorti de Targent pour le chais du 
p'tit R— .] 

Comparing, now, with a view to seeing what 
the proportion of Acadian or Canadian features 
of the specimens are, we find in the first place 
what must be obvious even without comparing 
every individual trait found in one place with 
every other in another place, that while the 
majority of phonological features are identical 
in Acadian, Canadian and popular French, 
there are nevertheless, besides an endless 
variety of local differences in all parts of the 
Dominion, a number of such well-marked 
speech traits, as to characterize, at least to a 
certain extent, the phonology of one speech 
locality when compared with that of another. 
Such .speech characteristics are exhibited in 
Tables No. 2 and No. 3. Let us take these 
traits in the order in which they are numbered 
and compare the corresponding traits which 
the Waterville dialect may happen to have with 
the characteristic speech traits in these Tables. 

There are no examples among the Waterville 
Specimens of the traits in the Acadian Table 
no. 2, numbered (2), (3), (6), (9), (10) and (11), 
nor of the bracketed infinitive in -i=Fr. infini- 
tive in -ir. In regard to no. (8), dialect d2=Fr. 
£/+vowel (usually 1) followed by another vowel 
as in dz&b=Fr. diabfe, there is no concrete 
example to establish an identical trait in Wa- 
terville. Because Waterville dz- -Fr. d followed 
by f when final as in m6dzi — Fr. maudit (phrase 
no. 54), or when the i is followed by a pro- 
nounced consonant as in dzirir=Fr. gytirir 
(phrase no. 49), is not sufficient to determine 
absolutely what the dialect pronunciation is 
when the i is followed by another vowel as in 
French Z>iV« /—cf. the Cheticamp pronuncia- 
tions: mudi=Fr. tnaudil, dir=Fr. dire and 
dz6=Fr. Dieu, 

On the other hand, the Waterville Specimens 
contain examples in this Table of the traits 
numbered (i), (4), (5) and (7) ; thus as examples 

164 Of course, there is no way of knowinjr how this unt is 
pronounced. Very naturally the native of Cheticamp, C. B., 
who read me the article pronounced it (tn which here has no 
significance in enabling one to conclude definitely. 
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